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CHAPTER XXV. 
It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard, 
itis the hour when lover’s vows 
m sweet in every whispered w: > 
yron. 

“Sue does her best to please the mistress, poor 
young lady, because the mistress is so unhappy ; and 
she sings, even when her own heart is breaking, to 
try and win the squire away from the bottle.” 

Thus spoke old Martin, the white-haired butler. 
There was a tone of pity in his voice, which touched 
the very soul of Hammond Danvers, penetrated as 
that soul was with a burning love for beautiful Norah 
Beaumont.* 

“You are a good fellow, Mr. Martin,” said Ham- 
mond, hastily. “Do you think I—I might venture 
into the room where they are assembled.” 

“T will go and tell the squire, sir,” responded 
Martin. “What is your name, please.” 

“Hammond,” replied Danvers, who disdained to 
tell an untruth about his name. 

Martin went eut, and soon returned, followed by 
the squire, who came reeling into the drawing-room. 
He paused a moment at the door, looking with a con- 
fused and drunken stare at Hammond. 

“So you are come from Saunders’ and Abra- 
hams’ ?” hiccupped the squire. 

Hammond, despite his deep anxiety to see Norah, 
could not restrain a smile at the rude violence of the 
squire. 

“T am sorry, sir,” hesaid, gently, “that they have 
not behaved well to you.” . 

The soft answer turned away the wrath of the 
wretched squire. Striding across the rich, though 
faded square of ‘Turkey t, which lay on the 
polished oak floor, he seized the hand of Hammond, 
and shook it ~varmly. 
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[THE DRUNKEN SQUIRE. ] 


“Yon are a fine, straight-made fellow,” he said, 
scanning the tall form of the baronet’s son; “and 
you look more fit to ride across country ona good 
mount than to drive a beggarly quill in a stifling 
office in dirty London. Faith! young man,I hate 
London! It gives me the bilious fever if I stay 
there a week. I never goifI can help it. And so 
Saunders wants the interest, does he? Saunders 
must wait. Tell him from me that if he forecloses 
the mortgage I'll come to town and shoot him dead 
in his dffice; and if he seizes the plate and pictures 
here I'll burn the old house down about his ears, 
stick and stone—stick and stone! An old house 
that has stood test ever since the days of Harry Rich- 
mond, seventh Henry of England!” 

The squire struck the delicate antique walnut 
table a damaging blow to give emphasis to his speech. 

“Seize this, and I'll seize him, and send him off 
to Satan in no time!” 

Mr. Macray accompanied this oration with sundry 
oaths and blasphemies. 

“]T hope Mr. Saunders has not any such intention, 
Mr. Macray,” said Hammond; “ but I suppose you 
purpose making some attempt to pay off the interest, 
at least?” 

For Hammond had taken his ene, and resolved to 

eak as much like a lawyer’s clerk as he knew how. 

“T shall pay,” said the squire, patting Hammond’s 
shoulder in a friendly manner, “when I get some 
money that I expect to get shortly. See, the es- 
tate is mortgaged, altogether with the unpaid in- 
terest, to the amount of twenty-nine thousand pounds, 
and it’s not worth much more than two thousand 
pounds besides. Well I believe I shall have eight 
thousand down soon, and an estate—a small estate 
in Devon, left to me, that will be worth three or four 
hundred a-year, and I will pay off the interesh at 
once, which is near on six thousand. As for the 
sum borrowed, I shall leave it for my next heir to 
pay up, ha! ha! ha! I haven’t gota son, and all 
my girl can take will be the Devon estate, a nice 









snug thing for her ; with all these — and plate, 
she’s ordinary—or» 





And the old man laughed aloud. 

“ The eight thousand pounds down, and the Devon 
estate, worth about ten thousand more, are the bribe 
which Rokewood offers to the man who is to take the 
life of Norah Beaumont,” said Hammond to himself. 
“ I know the earl left a small estate in Devon. Lady 
Viola dying in her foreign school, Norah poisoned 
perhaps here, and then one hundred thousand pounds 
falls to the share of that horrible woman the coun- 
tess and her uncle. They can well afford eighteen 
thousand out of the profits to pay this man.” 

“You seem in a brown study,” said the squire, in 
a jovial tone. “ Waken up and tell me if you think 
Saunders will wait three months for the cash ?” 

“I believe he will,” said Hammond, eagerly ; “or 
longer.” 

He was anxious to gain as long a respite as possi- 
ble for Norah. 

“Walk into the hall,” cried the squire, “ and drink 
@ bottle of port with me, and I'll introduce you tomy 
wife and daughter, and ”—a sort of hesitation held 
the squire for a moment from uttering the name of 
Lady Norah, but presently, he said: “and another 
young lady, daughter of an earl, a very pretty crea- 
ture, sings like—like a seraph, ha! ha! Come into 
the hall.” 

Hammond was not slow in obeying this invite. 
The hall with its rich antique furniture, magnificent 
chimneypiece, great blazing fire, and group of ladies 
in evening costume, was a scene worthy the pencil 
of a Gainsborough or a Reynolds. 

Hammond’s heart seemed to stand still with 
emotion, when he first caught sight of Lady Norah. 
He stood purposely as much in the shadow as possible, 
so as not to startle her all at once with his unex- 
pected presence. She was looking over a large book 
of etchings, carefully executed by the late son of 
Squire Macray, the idol of his mother’s heart—a 
son noble and gentle as herself, who died at the age 
of twenty-two. 

Norah's wardrobe had been sent to her from Cum~ 
verton, and she was becomingly dressed in black 
velvet, trimmed with lace; some of her ornaments 

had even been sent to her, and she wore @ curic”,, 
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gold filigree chain with a diamond medallion while | norse, and as for you, Lilly, my wife will tell the 


the front of her dress was fastened with a diamond 


housekeeper to make you up a bed in.the reddamask 
room. You are not afraid of ghosts? No? Ha, ha, 


h. 2 * . 
orgie looked surpassingly lovely; the high-bred air ha! They say an ancestor of mine, Sir Rawlins 


of stately repose ; which characterised her attitude 


had in it something touching. She was no longer | lost the Yorkshire estate at a German gambling | 


Macray (my grandfather dropped the title when he 


ill dressed, insulted ; she lived a lady’s life, | table). _ They say Sir Rawlins walks about the red 
ye amashan dull and monotonous one, and | room with hig head. under his arm, ha, ha, ha! Don't 


her pale face wore a look of sorrow, deep, but, dig- 
nified. The terror and pain, and hourly fear which 
had animated her features while-living under the 
sway of Rokewood, had given place to auvother ex- 
pression. 

The squire called out coarsely? 

“Here's a Londoner come to try a bottle of port 
from the Glan Flodden cellar. Now, you women, be 
civil, will ye!” 5 

Norah just rose and bowed to the shadow in the 
doorway, then sank again upon her low, soft stool, 
and busied herself with the etchings without raising 
her eyes. Hammond contrived with ease in that old 
hall to sit in shadow, for the place was full of nooks 
and corners, large painted screens, and embrasures, 
of windows. 

He sat then and watched Lady rE a over, 
the etchings, Mrs. Macray engaged in king, L 
omen in gentle tones with, her Lygband, and 
Miss Macray holding a fan before her flushed face, 
to shield it from the heat of the fire. ‘ 

A plain, uninteresting, foolish face was that of Miss 


Matilda, and there was no sign of sweet to 
make amends for, the clumsy, nose and | com- 
plexion. 


Hammond was forcibly reminded of Miss, 
Sguiers in Dickens’ story of the “ Yor'gshire Sehgol. 

“ Not # congenial companion for my sweet Noyah,” 
thought the young man. 

At last Miss Macray said, flippantly: 

“ Weareall assilent as a Quaker’s meeting. I 
Lady Norah would condescend to sing a song.” 

“TI cannot Miss Macray,” said Norah, glancing. up 
quickly. “I am sorry, but I am not in good spirits; 
I should break down.” 

With a great effort she resirained herself; or. a 
long deep sob would have convulsed her chest, As 
it was she looked down, and tears, large and bright 
rained down her leyely pale face. Hastily wiping 
them away she again busied herself with the eteh- 
ings. 

en Macray spoke, a, few words of hope and 
comfort in a low.tene. 

“It may not be so bad: ag. you think” she.said : 
“cheer up my love, the next post will bring you diff: 
erent news.” 

Norah did not reply. The squire called Hammond 
suddenly by name without the prefix of Mister. 

“ Hammond,” he gaid, “come to the table, and tell 
me what you think of these medlars, and taste this 
forty-eight port. You seem to be something of a 
teetotaller.” 

At the sudden mention of the name of Hammond 
Norah raised her eyes curiously, the colour flitted 
across her cheek, she leant forward, and at the same 
moment Hammond, nerved by a sudden and irresis- 
tible impulse, stepped out into the full blaze of the 
lamplight, and cast upon her a look of intense tend- 
erness, mournful, impassioned, but at the same time 
warning. 

With the innate tact of the highly-bred, Lady 
Norab at once comprehended the position, and saw 
that she was expected and entreated by Hammond 
not to betray her previous knowledge of him. She 
lowered her eyes, and the enraptured lover, watching 
the long lashes resting upon the pure cheek and the 
look of calm, staid repose, forget his part for a mo- 
ment, and stood spell-bound before the high-born 
maiden who had won his heart. 

The voice of the squire aroused him. 

“Come on, come here,” he said; “and show us if 
you can drink a bottle of port. 

Hammond partook of tie medlars, and drank a 
couple of glasses of wine, chatting meanwhile with 
Miss Matilda, who admired him enormously. 

The evening passed away all too quickly for Ham- 
mond, who was enraptured at finding himself in the 
presence of Norah. Although he dared rot speak 
to her, he found his heart sink like lead when the 
hall clock struck the hour of ten. 

He rose to take his leave. 

“ My trap and my servant are outside,” he began; 
and his kind heart smote him for his temporary 
forgetfulness of the good and patient Joe. 

But although Squire Macray was a besotted and 
violent man, who had nearly drank all his senses 
away, and who in his sore needs and difficulties was 
one to fall easily into actual crime, he was (so complex 
is human nature) hospitality itself. 

“A fellow outside in tlie cold,” hecried; “ when 
there is a fire in the servant's hall, and a hogshoad of 
ale on tap, and a larder full of cold roast and cold 
boiled, and there’s a bed for him, and a stable for the 


believe it do you?” 


| Hammond was not slow to accept the kindness of 
the squire. An opportunity of remaining near to 
Norah was a blessed chance in his eyes. There was 
no facility that night of exchanging words with her. 


| She rose, bowed to the gentlemen, and shook hands 


with the ladies. Soon after ten o’clock Mrs. Macray 
aud her danghter followed, and Hammond was left 
| alone with the squire. 


| ‘The latter grew very confidential as he drank 


| more deeply. 
|) tell you, young man,” he said “that I have 
| a friend, a first-rate chap. He don’t live a hundred 
| miles.fram here—he don’t live twenty—but that’s 
| ugither. here nor there. But he has mountains of 
wealth, and if I can put one hundred thousand 
nds in his way, why he can put twenty thousand 
Bene! % 

Hammond's blood curdled at the suggestion. He 
longed to speak hig mind. He longed to tell the 
tipsy gentleman that he read his dark scheme through 
and through, that he understood that the mortgages 
on Glan Flodden were.to be lightened at no less a 
price than the life. blegd of beantiful. Norah Beau- 
moat, but prudence kept him, silent. One. course 
only. seemed open to him, Norah must fly with him, 
Norah must marry him, otherwise he could not pro- 
tect her, could not free her from the ever-increasing 
intricacies of the web. wherein Rokewood had en- 
snaredher. It was late before he sought the shelter 
of the red room, and then no ghost of Sir Rawlins 
disturbed his repose. At an early hour for that 
season he awoke and made. his toilet, and then he 
found his way out.of the house, and into the large 

i gardens wisich belonged to GJan Flodden. 
Upon these,gardens.the gentle wife of the, unprin- 
cipled squire-lavished’a,vast amount of care, There 


were lawng,emooth, and; even at that late season, 


green as emerald, hedges of flowering s 
round these. lawns. At their base was a thi 
which, in er time; was, like a dream, of Fairy 
Land, for there was a marble fountain ing in the. 
centre, and the paths which wound ere turf 
were. bordered with the brightest flowers. Now 
although the November morning was bright the 
place wore an air of sadness, for the bubble of the 
fountain was hushed, and-all the flowers were dying 
The trees too, were fast shedding their leaves, and 
already the little paths were bestrewn with the 
fading glories of the past summer. Into this still 
beautiful spot Hammond found his way on that 
autumn morning, guided by an instinct which oft- 
times befriends lovers, for there, seated on a stone 
chair by the tountain, wes Lady Norah Beaumont. 

She wore a simple charming garden costume. She 
raised her eyes when she saw him, and the rich 
blood sprang into her cheek. At the same time she 
rose to her feet and extended her hand towards him. 
“Hammond, Hammond,” she saidin a tone at once 
warm and gentle. “I am so happy, so glad you 
have come.” 

Hammond had hardly expected this hearty greet- 
ing, this frankly pure avowal of her trust, aud of 
her affection, for the world called Lady Norah proud, 
and Hammond had through all his deep love shared 
in the world’s opinion. He had not yet fathomed 
the depths of that pure and noble heart ; he had not 
| yet opened his eyes upon all the treasures of that 
| loving and lofty spirit. 

Norah loved him, trusted him, was willing to de- 

| vote her future life to him, believing him worthy of 
such love, and of such trast. It was not in her 
| nature to conceal any part of what she felt from one 
| who would not take advantage of her generosity. 

He lifted her hand to his lips, and covered it with 
passionate kisses. In few words he told her of: his 
fever and illness, of the countess, of her mad folly, 
of her open threats, of his journey to Cumbertun, 
and of the faithful Joe, who had brought him to 
Glan Flodden. He told, also, of the friendly com- 
pact between the squire and her enemies, and of his 
sick and secret fear for her life, and then timidly he 
spoke of his hope. He told her that unless she gave 
him the right to protect her she must remain in the 
power of her cruel foes. 

She listened to him, blushes staining her’ fair 
cheek with a lovely red, nervously pulling to. pieces 
meanwhile the spray of a branch she had gathered. 
Then she found voice all at, once: “ Hammond. 
Danvers, I love you with my whole heart.” 

He encircled her slight form with his arm, as slo 
spoke thus, and she did not feign to shrink from the 
caress. 
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“TL love you,” she repeated, “and I honour you, 
for you are good and true, noble, andisingle of pur- 
pose, and pure in heart, but I canaot consent to be- 
come your wife now.” at 

“ Then they will murder you, Norah,” he said ina 
voice tremulous with emotion. 

“ Hammond, if I marry before I-am of age, and 
without the consent of my guardian, I lose every 
shilling of my. fortune. I will not eutail poverty 
on you.” 

ot cannot be so, hecried. “He might hold us 
out of it a little while, but any court of law would 
restore you your fortune Norah, dearest love, aud 
that Rokewood knows quite well. ‘You shall not 
marry without your father’s consent,’ said the will of 
your mother, XYaur father is dead, the stepmother 
cannot take hig: She would, I suppose, claim 
the property, if yomwere dead ; but your own mother’s 
will could never be twisted into meaning that the 
power over your fortune was to be vested in her 
rival. If you, knewma little more of business, dearest, 
you would¢ understand that Rokewood’s greatest 
dread is tite chance of your marrying. 

Noraly, smiled fai " . _ 

“ or me. out of it the four years she 


said. 
“ Yess. but. that-oughtnot to breale your heart.” 
Hampuandie tome was tenderly caxressing as he 
pay li Lthipk.of;"she said. “Dshould bo 


such « burden those. four years; besides-—is this « 
time tothink: of; @, or of money; or of avy- 
thing bat: : when. Viola—my 
precious: Viola. is, 


Her voie¢e-rose toa wail of anguish. 

“Do you believe. it?” asked Hammond 

She raised’ hensweet:face-ftom his shoulder, where 
it had rested fora moment. 

“How cam I doubt it whem Madempisclle de la 
Harpe, the mistress,of the Prench sclivol, a lady well 
known to your aunt, Miss: Danvers, writes to me and 
tells me how: Viola arrived at school, with a violent 
cold caught om the.journey, how inflammation set in 
on the chest; and how the doctors say she is in a 
rapid declings, Oh, Viola—mye Viola. Ab, [am- 
moud ; I loveyou, but you--even you, can never fill 
up the void ip-my heart wuith this cruel loss of my 
twin sister hagmade, Sheis.my oldestluve. Could 
I, think you, give. you my hand in, marriage while she 
is daily sinking into her grave—ob, that [ could fly 
to her! Butthey are cruel; even Mrs. Macray tells 


me.that. forbids my travelling, aud she 
dares. »my guardian. She offers to go her- 
self and nurse, * 


“ Marry mey”whispered Hammond, “ and we will 
go together.” 

“But that is not the way in which I would give 
myself to you, dear Hammond, not for the sake of 
somebody else, Ab, can I make you understand how 
true my affection for you is——” 

“ Wait, wait. Let Mrs, Macray go and report on 
Viola, and, meanwhile, they will murder you,” said 
Hammoud, gloomily folding his.arms. 

“I do not think so,” said Norah. “Mrs. Macray is 
a good creature. Rokewood is tired of his constantly 
baffled schemes. I have liberty here, which they 
would notgive me if they meant tokill me, They 
have sent me my clothes, watch, jewels, books, draw- 
ing materials, and even an allowance of pocket money- 
Iam free from Madame Diana, a dreadfal woman, 
who, I hope, is goue back to her cwn country. I pass 
my time as I clioose.” 

“The plot ts all the deeper and *blacker,” cried 
Hammond. “Ido not'‘for one moment suppose that 
the lady of this house or her daughter have any- 
thing to do with so fonl a scheme, but the tipsy, 
reckless, half-mad squire, ruined by His excesses; and 
in the hands of money-lenders, would sacrifice you. Fly 
away from them all, Norah—my precious Norah ; put 
miles of physical distance between you and your ene- 
mies. You have lived long enough in this parish to 
command a license of marriage. Let us goup to St. 
Catherine’s, which is the parisiy church, Joe tells me, 
about ten miles from here. Let-us marry and go off 
to France to see Vivla, in defiance of your vile 
guardian, Oli, Norah, Norah—precious lovo, it is 
not for my selfish love I'am pléading. If your peace, 
happiness, and safety depended on it I would wait 
patiently twice seven years for you. It is because J 
am anxious for your safety, eager for your liappiness ; 
let us leave the question of ‘money and law for time 
and Rokewood to fight out... I only think of ‘you.” 

“I kaow it, Hammonddear, noble Hawmond. 
whom I love with all my heart,” said Norah, fervently, 
and she placed her hand iu his. “I know that I have 
nobody to consult, thatI owe noduty toanybody, that 
pope's marriage and strange will have estranged his 

ormer friends fromus ;alas, such isthe world! Coloae! 
Cliverhouse has written a cold letter tu say he cau- 
not at all interfere, that his late friend had not 
thought him worthy of a name in his will,‘as execu 
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tor, and therefore he must decline to intrude. Lord | 
Normandy has also sent a letter to the same effect. 
Hammond, I owe duty to nobody but to you, and to | 
Viola. My dear tried friends, the rector and his wife, 
at Bellrose, are goodness, but, alas, timidity itself. 
I have heard from them; they say how glad, how 
more than glad they would be if Viola and I would 
make their house our home. ‘But my dear,’ writes 
the rector ; ‘Mr. Rokewood would bring an action 
against us, and take you away.’ He asks me to 
write to him again, but where is the use ?” 

“ Where, indeed!” cried Hammond. “ No, Norah, 
come with me my love, pack your things, and come 
to the road beyond the wood about dusk this even- 
ing ; there I will be with the trap. Think of Viola; 
think, too, of the vile countess, who has given me 
so many days to make up my mind about marrying 
her, and threatens me coolly to kill you if I do not 
comply.” 

Waly but she thinks I am shut up in prison at 
Cumberton. She does not know that I am free and 
away from Rokewood ; he has not told her, depend 
upon it. 

PC Norah, Norah, you are staying to your death. 
Why will you not listen to me ?” 

“ Because I shall be a burden and a care upon my 
noble Hammond for four long years; because your 
iather may withdraw his allowance through tlie per- 
suasions of Rokewood; because; while Viola lies 
dying aud my father has not slept in his grave three 
months.” 

As she spoke the branches rustled violently be- 
hind them, and a man, bent down with the weight of 
years, an old peasant wliose snowy beard descended 
to his ragged vest and whose snowy hair strayed 
low on his threadbare coat, came towards the lovers, 
holding out his hand for alms. 

The face of this beggar was ghastly pale; he 
seemed ill and suffering ; he did not speak one single 
word. 

“Poor, dear, old man,” said Norah, tenderly ; “he, 
too, suffers. Thank heaven, [ have it in my power 
to give him money—take that,” and she’ put’ half-a- 
sovereign in the old man’s hand. 

The generous Hammond doubled the gift. 

The old beggar’s tears rained fast and thick on his 
wrinkled hands, and he whispered faintly : 

“Thank you, bless you both.” 

“See, that old patriarch has blessed us,” cricd 
Hammond with a smile; “say that you will come to 
me, Norah ?” 

“No,” she answered, “ no, dear Hammond, as I see 
things now I feel it would not be right. Let afew 
months pass, pray that Viola may yet be spared, and 
then I will think of it; and listen, Hammond, if 
danger arises; if I suspect it in the least, I will write 
to you. Where will you be?” 

“In the village of Yauworth below,” replied Ham- 
mond. “J shall not stir from that'spot. I shall re- 
main there hoping to bear from you within thé week. 
‘There is an inn called the White Leopard ; send to me 
there, and Norah, count upon me to the shedding of 
iy last drop of blood in your defence.” 

He gathered her to his heart as he spoke in a 
rapt embrace; then they parted slowly and with lin- 
gering footsteps, but they were to meet again as 
sirangers at the breaklast-table of the squire. 


CHAPTER XXVI, 
Oh, thou that judgest all things, stay my 
Thouchts; ny thoughts that labour to 
Persnade my soul, 
Some violent hands were laid on Humphrey’s life! 


Lapy Monxuovsg, schemer, woman of the world, 
ec quette, cruel, cold-blooded and heartless as she 
had been all her life; woman without one womanly 
instinet;- mother without one mothérly impulse ; 
base, treacherous and pitiless—LadyMonkhonse, to 
ler own intense wonderment, was laid hold upon 
suddenly by one of those tremendous passions which 
possess the human creature like the devils possessed 
ihe men of olden times. 

Lady Monkhouse, wealthy, titled, Handsome, the 
twin children of the may she had hated captive in 
her hands, their rich inheritance ready to fall to her 





share ; Lady Monkhouse, who, when the days of 
‘ulse mourning for her lord should’ be accomplished, | 
might count upon marriage with one of the highest 
in the kingdom, sat suffering and wild with im-_ 
patient and devouring love amid the splendours of | 
her great drawing-room in Grosvenor Square, wait- | 
ing for news from Hammond Danvers. She listened 
‘or the knock of the postman breathlessly, She was au 
untamed savage at heart, despite the rubies gleaming 
at Ler round white throat and in the snake-like coils of 
her raven hair, despite her rustling robes of flowered | 
silk, despite the gold stringed harp, to which she 
siug love songs, deep, pathetic Spanish ballads, 
jearued during her life abroad. It was the second | 


week in November; Parliament was about to meet 
for a short session previous to the Christmas holi- 
days, and several families flocked to town. The 
supposed widow of one of England’s greatest earl’s, 
the supposed mother of an infant noble, was not left 
negleeted amid the lovely splendours of her town 
mansion. That world which Goldsmith so sadly, 
and, alas! so truthfully addresses as “ The opprest 
oppressing,” was not slow to pay court to the op- 
pressor whom it believed to be at once the mother of 
an earl and the richest widow in England. Now 
was her hour, then, of triumph, one would have said. 
Now is the hour of which she had dreamed all her 


youth. 

While vaulting round a circle on the back of a 
clever dancing horse; while sinking through arti- 
ficial flower-wreaths before a vulgar audience ; while 
eating her meagre supper of soup and bread in a 
wretched garret; while amusing herself with win- 
ning the heart of a young man who had loved her in 
her girlhood, and flinging away that heart and 
trampling upon it ; while living a life of sin to which 
her uncle sold her in the house of the rich French 
banker, whom she falsely called her husband— 

All through those years, all through those scenes, 
the countess had dreamed a dream of high daring, 
audacious ambition. Now it was realised—that very 
dream! She sat in state, titled, jewelled, dowered 
with wealth, the proud ones of the earth come to do 
her homage, end yet her spirit was humbled to the 
dust, at that very moment, by the pangs of an unre- 
quited love. The apples of Sodom turned to dust in 
her mouth. From golden chalices she drank of the 
waters of Marah. Outwardly she smiled like a syren, 
and glittered with jewels like an empress, but her 
heart knew its own bitterness. Her pleasures came 
to her, but mocked her in the very possession. Oh, 
most righteous retribution on the wrong-doer! How 
she chafed in secret over the silence, the absolute, 
crushing silence of the man she loved! As last she 
could bear it no longer. 

Rokewood had written to tell her of the removal 
of Lady Norah to the house of a certain Squire 
Macray. 

“A poor, tipsy miscreant,” he wrote, “ whose whole 
estate is mortgaged to within two thousand pounds 
of its value. He will do auything for money. His 
couscience is put to sleep with port wine. Chippen- 


ham and two others are in the neighbourhood, at | 


least they are skulking about at Penniston; the 
market town. Nothing could have happened better 
for our purpose than tlie flight of this girl to the 
house of Squire Macray. His wife is a pious woman, 
known in all the country for her charities. I have 
written to Claverhouse and Normandy to tell them 
that I will not (after the false accusations of that 
headstrong girl) consent to have her any longer un- 
der my care; that to show how innocent I am of 
what she is wicked enough to accuse me of I have 
resigned all responsibility, and transferred my guar- 
dianship to a certain Squire Macray, a frierid of her 
own choosing. The colonel and the earl have writ- 
ten coldly to her, insolently to me. They are of- 
fended with Monkhouse for not making them execu- 


tors, and they show their dignity by having nothing | 


to do with the complaints of his children, 
thing works well. 
de la Harpe writes word. 
Paris to see her, but of course old Macray forbids 
Norah going. She is alone with him and his daugh- 
ter. Madame Diana is gone to Glan Flodden to act 


Every- 


as. liousekeeper and chaperon to tli two girls. I | 


leave everything in her hands. Norah is very in- 
soleat to her, but there is no fear of her running 


away. She is attached to Mrs. Macray, and believes | 
no actual harm of the squire, so expect news in a, t ; : 
| that Viola lies at the point of death, is quite uncon- 


’ 


week.’ 


“This must not be ” cried the countess, stamping | 


on ‘the ground; “if the girl is killed he will hate me 
eternally. I will hurry up to Penniston this very 
night. Stay,I have a reception here this evening. 
No, matter! I will feign illness. That Foreigu Min- 
ister is comitig too, all diamond stars, and blazing 
with the wealth of the Russian Court ; he is a mag- 
nificent man, and suitable to me in years. A prince 
to boot, and he admires my dark eyes,and my Span- 
ish songs; and the mystery which shrouds my 
antecedents makes me more interesting, sheds a halo 
of romance about me—in his opinion. The priuce thinks 
the brilliant English widow might grace a Russian 
princedom. 

“Well and good, so I should, but I think of another 
prince, an Indian in green satin, who came here in 
his white turban, his splendid young face glowing, 
dark beneath it-like a costly jewel, glorious eyes, 
black as night, smart brow, dusky hair, gleaming 
white teeth. Even then while he stood before me 
in his quaint graceful disguise I felt my heart stir 
strangely, but afterwards, when he Jy ill and fevered 
and unsconscious, the white wounded arm bare on 
the coverlid, the moustaclied lip drawn up in pain, 





Viola is dying fast, Mademoiselle , 
rs. Macray is gone to | 





the eyes full of lurid fire, I gave up my heart into 
his keeping. I became his slave. Great Heaven! 
am I mad that I am so changed, that the possession 
of wealth, the power of taking the lives of those 
girls, and enjoying their riches, the prospect of 
marriage with a royal prince, all, all profit me 
nothing, all are as dust in the balance weighed 
against the precious priceless love of Hammond 
Danvers. I will be his wife, he shall bind hiwself to 
me for life. 

The violent woman caught up the hem of rich 
silk robe and rent it savagely as she spoke: “ And 
now to dissemble, now to profess that I am ill, and 
cannot receive, and this evening I start for Pen- 
niston. The servants of course will talk—servants 
always do talk!” 

She rang the bell, and gave orders in a peremptory 
tone for her carriage to take her to the station to 
meet the train for the north. A poor—jagged, worn, 
down lady companion whoni she liad engaged within 
the last month was directed to write notes respecting 
the sudden illness of the coutitess to the expected 
guests, and at eight o’clock her ladyship started from 
Euston for the north. 

It was early morning, dark and windy, the moon 
had svt, and the sun had not risen, when she arrived 
at Penniston, but the moonless sky, like a sea of 
ink over head, was nothing gloomy to this woman. 
She hired a carriage and drove to Cumberton. 

The sun had risen, and the snow was falling in 
blinding sheets when her carriage drove through the 
avenue of Cumberton. The blinds were all down, but 
her coathman thundered at the dior, and after a time, 
Joe appeared on the threshold and gave admittance 
to the tall, fierce eyed lady in black velvet. 

“ Light a fire instantly,” she'said, addressing the 
naturally independent Joe, ‘and call up your master, 
and hurry with breakfast, slow fool.” 

She was savage with hunger, and’ unrest, fatigue 
and the anxieties of her horrid passion. Had she 
held a whip in her hand, she would inevitably have 
laid it about the ears of Joe. 

“ Slow fool,” he repeated to himself, looking ask- 
ance at the lady! “well I’llnever forget that.” Nor 
did he. 

Rokewood was amazed on being aroused with the 
news that his niece had arrived. He hastily put on 
his clothes and rushed iuto the dining-room, where 
Joe was already blowing up a great fire, and where 
the countess, leaning’ back in 4 chintz covered chair, 
and loaded with cloaks and wraps, grumbled at the 
bitter culd of the north mountains, at the slowness 
of Joe, at the gloomy aspect of the house, at the 
meagreness of the furniture. Rokewood, unshorn 
and haggard, his grizzled hair unbrushed and un- 
combed came towards the now-pale and worn 
looking woman with a scarcely polite greeting. A 
more evil looking couple it were difficult to meet 
with. 

“There, that fire will do now,” said Rokewood ; 
“ go oui and light another, and boil coffee and milk ; 
rouse the cook, and tell her to fry salmon, boil eggs, 
make toast, send in the venison pie, and the roast 
pheasant cold. Both were untouched yesterday.” 

“1 am starved,” said the countess, when Joe was 
gone; * but thatis nothing. We will warm ourselves 
while we wait for breakfast.” 

“What on earth brings you up here @ Cumber- 
land at this hour, without servants,” asked Roke- 
wood testily. “I tell you, the countess of Monk- 
house, will set people talking of you. This is 
a grim business’'to manage, a very grim, and I have 
all the responsibility of it. I did not want you here. 
The girl now finds herself a prisoner again all at 
once. Mrs. Macray is in Paris; and wrote her word 
last night (at least she received the letter last night) 


scious, and given up by the doctors.” Thé wicked 
Rokewood chuckled as he spvke. “That is a cleverly 
don. business,” he added. 

“ Go on,” cried the countess. 
Norah.” ' 

“ Well, she is distracted, and sits weeping in hér 
chamber, suddenly Madame Diana forbids herleay- 
ing it. We are afraid of her flying away to her sister. 
The end of this week is fixed for the attack.” 

Lady Monkhouse started to her feet. “It must 
not be. I havé come here to save the girl’s life. 
She must even iuherit the fortune of Viola—yes, she 
must live!” 

Rokewood staréd at the countess in profound ainaze- 
ment. “Are you growing gvod and scrupulous,” he 
asked ? 

“T have a reason,” she answered, striding about 
the room in her excitement. “I will not teil you, 
becatise you would oppose me, but to attain my ob- 
ject I would hew you down with an axe if you stood 
in my way,” and she set her teeth savagely. ¢ 

He stared at her in yet deeper astonishment. “ You 
are simply mad,” he said coldly. 

“ Well, yes, I am,” she said, folding her hands to- 


“T wish to hear of 
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gether behind her back, and looking at him with 
her great wild eyes. “Can you tell me where Ham- 
mond Danvers is?” Her voice shook in spite of 
herself, as she pronounced his name. “ I mean 
Norah's lover?” 

“Oh, yes. He managed to gain admittance to 
Glan Modden most impudevtly under false pretences, 
Did I not write you word ?” asked Rokewood, witha 


cold langh. “IthoughtI had told you. It must 
have slipped my memory.” 

Tell me. tell me,” cried the maddened woman in a 
choked voice. “I must hear it all.” 

Thereupon Rokewood informed her that the wo- 


man at the lodge-gate had told him how that a 
handsome young man, who owned to being the lover 
of Norah, had come there and given her five pounds 
to let him irto the house, which she had done, know- 
ing the lady was not there, after that Joe was missed, 
and it was conjectured that he had guided the lover 
to Glan Flodden. Subsequent inquiry had led to 
the knowledge that a gentleman, calling himself Mr. 
Hemmond, had introduced himself to Macray as a 
rmoney-lender’s clerk ; he had even been invited to 
pass the night in the house. Communicatidus from 
the men of business informed the squire that he had 
been tricked, but whether Norah had had any pri- 
vate conversation with him was not known. 

The effect of this news upon the countess was 
frightful. Her cheeks grew red as blood, her lips 
white as death, her eyes blazed, her white face was 
painted by passion, until she looked like an incar- 
nate fiend. 

“Hussey, wretch, little demon !” she said. 

Other names she called sweet Norah, but we will 
not write them here. 

“He must be in this neighbournood,” she said, be- 
tween her shut teeth. ‘* Where is he?” 

“Tt does not matter; the young lady, under the 
keeping of Madame Diana, cannot get out,” said 
Kokewood. 

“ But I tell you I will seek him,” she said, stamp- 


ing her foot. Him—him; where is he?” 

“* How should I know!” cried Rokewood, with an 
oath; “this vile Joe pleads stupidity, but he is com- 
ing in with the breakfast things, and I advise you 


fo be on your guard.” 

“He will know where Hammond is,” cried the 
countess; doubtless he is in his pay.” 

Joe came in loaded with the breakfast things. 

The countess turned upon him, cunning as a fox, 
stealthy as a cat, cruel as a tigress. 

“Give me the address of my particular friend, 
Mr. Hammond, whom you piloted to Glan Flodden 
House,” she said, with emphasis. 

Alas for the poor Cumberland lad, for one moment 
his shrewdness failed him. 

* Yauworth Village, White Leopard Inn,” he said, 
and the moment the words were spoken he could 
lave bitten his tongue out in spite, shame, and self- 
reproach. 

The countess burst into a loud laugh, a wild yell, 
half-exultation, half-passionate rage. 

“ Close to her, close to her,” she muttered, when 
Joe was gone; “but I—I will be close to him also. 
I will visit him at the White Leopard, this moun- 
tain village. Have youacarriage and horses?” she 
asked RKokewood. 

“Mine I seut back to Penniston; it was hired. 
And where do you mean to go?” 

“To Yauworth—to the White Leopard,” she an- 
swered. 

“ You are mad!” said Ro kewood. 

“T shall be mad,” she said, getting up; “if you 
den't order my carriage and horses, and send a man 
—not yonder clown to drive me to Yauworth. I must 
see this Danvers.” 

“ To what purpose ?” he asked. 

“ You are right,” she said, speaking low and look- 
ing down gloomily on the pattern of the old carpet 
as if she read riddles there; “there can be nothing 
done without help.” She looked up suddenly: 
“Where are Chippenham and the others?” she 
cried. 

“Good heavens! Would you be seen about with 
them? Remember whatthey have to do next week. 
Next week all England will be prating of the deed. 
1s the woman possessed ?” 

“Do you think,” she asked, “that if those men 
were discovered they would spare you?” 

“Who would believe them?” he asked, in reply. 
“True so far, but remember we count on their not 
being taken.” 

“I tell you I want their aid; I want them at 
the White Leopard. Let them be written for; let 
them come from Penniston with a hired carriage; 
hire it for two days; I will go disguised, not as the 
Countess of Monkhouse. Let these servants suppose 
me ill in bed.” 


“What is your game?” he asked, sternly. “For 


heaven’s sake eat your breakfast, and don’t stare like 
@ maniac.” 





“You would laugh me to utter scorn did I tell 
you what I havein my heart,” she replied. 

“You have no heart,” he retorted, with a laugh. 

“Nay, I am beautiful,” she said, musingly. “ Men 
have ever told me that I was beautiful. I may even 
win him in time, though I have passed the years of 
youth.’ 

“You talk like a maniac,”’ repeated Rokewood. 
“ Are you feverish, that you eat nothing and mutter 
like one ina dream ?” 

“T will eat,” cried the countess, sitting down be- 
fore the well-spread breakfast-table; “ but while I 
eat you must contrive some meaus to bring the 
three men who linger at Penniston ‘for orders’ 
here at once. I must go with them disguised to 
Yauworth, to the White Leopard. I must have 
speech with Hammond Danvers.” 

“To what purpose? What is he to you? I tell 
you the girl, when she least expected it, was suddenly 
put under strict surveidance, her chamber is locked, 
it will not be unlocked till the Christmas snow has 
whitened the hills, if you want a poetical illustration, 
and something tells me that you are strangely in the 
mood for heroics just now.” 

The countess eat heartily when once she began. 
She afterwards announced her intention of going to 
sleep until the afternoon. 

“You have a scanty supply of servants here, it 
seems to me,” she said, with a cold smile, to Roke- 
wood; “but it is best to practise economy. Send 
Granger to light the fire in the best bedroom. Gran- 
ger is here, I suppose ?” 

“Granger is here, and very much out of sorts at 
the seclusion of this life. We could not trust her 
with all, and I judged it best she should remain here. 
The woman grows pale atthe mention of death. She 
has not the remotest notion how bold our schemes 
are.” 

“Few have the courage, the daring of Chippen- 
ham,” said the countess, musingly. “ I count entirely 
on him; but, perhaps, my plans and yours differ a 
little just now.” She smiled bitterly and grimly. 
“ Let me write to Chippenham, while Granger. lights 
my fire. Joe might not post the letter aright if we 
send him with it to the post in Gratton Village. 
Will you ride out and post it, uncle ?” 

“Through the snow ?” he asked. “ Well, yes, if 
the business be really important, which you seem 
to say it is.’’ 

Lady Monkhouse wrote the letter to Anthony 
Chippenham, directing it to the little, low ale-house 
in Peuniston, where he stayed. 

Rokewood posted the letter, and the next morning 
arrived that vulgar wretch in whose odious guardian- 
ship we left poor Lady Viola several chapters back. 
Chippenham was ostentatiously dressed. He wore 
a large, white, warm overcoat, a broad-brimmed, 
white hat, a heavy gold chain dangled from his 
button-hole. He looked stout, ineolent, well fed; 
evidently he was in good pay, in excellent circum- 
stances. When he entered the dining-room at Cum- 
berton, at about ten o’clockin the morning, hefound 
a fire lighted, the breakfast spread, Mr. Rokewood 
crackling the Times, which the mounted postman 
had just brought from Penniston, and the countess 
standing near the chimney-piece, a cup of coffee in 
her hand. 

How shall we describe that extraordinary and 
unnaturally wicked woman? She looked beautiful 
on the cold, bright morning, when all the country 
lay sheeted in snow, and the hills stood like white 
giants against the faint blue sky, for it was a lovely 
day, a glorious winter day, exhilarating and health- 
giving. The countess had long ago slept off the 
fatigues of her journey from London, and now she 
looked handsome, piquant, attractive in the extreme. 

Coarse Anthony Chippenham admired her im- 
mensely. He knew nearly all her darksecrets. He 
suspected shrewdly that she was a false countess, but 
he thought her the prettiest woman he knew. 

Lady Monkhouse wore walking skirts of rich black 
satin, glossy as jet, over these a tight-fitting black 
velvet pelisse, trimmed with white ermine. On her 
head a hat of black velvet, bound with white ermine. 
Her rich hair was festooned into a magnificent 
structure at the back, a splendid golden chain hung 
from her waist, which was clasped with a gorgeous 
and priceless ruby button, as large as a crown piece. 
A ruby brooch and earrings set off the lines of her 
brilliant red and white complexion, her black eye- 
brows, and scarlet lips. “I dm ready,” she said, 
flashing a look at odious Chipp¢nham, “and I hope 
you will not lingerlong, Anthojy. Fortify yourself 
with brandy, and take good gandwiches in your 
pockets. Are your comrades with you?” 

“ Yes, my lady,” said Anthody. 

“ Well, | wish to conceal my/namefrom them. Is 
the carriage near the gates?” 

“Half a mile lower down, 
lady.” 

Rokeweod rese to his feet and laughed. “ What 


you requested, my 





scheme my lady has on hand, I know not, Chippen. 
ham,” he said. 

“ Anthony, I have plenty of money with me,” said 
Lady Monkhouse ; .“ if I gain my ends I will give 
you one thousand pounds to morrow.” 

Rokewood stared aghast. 

Anthony made her a deep bow. 

Preliminaries over, the countess started with 
Chippenham, reached the carriage, when one of the 
accomplices acted as coachman, and the other as 
footman out of livery. Chippenlam took his place 
inside with Lady Monkhouse, and after a charming 
drive through the fresh winter air they reached the 
little picturesque village of Yauworth, and drove 
straight to the White Leopard, a small quaint inn, 
much frequented by mountain tourists in summer 
time. 

“ Bait the horses,” said the conntess to the man on 
the box. “Mr. Chippenham and I will descend and 
lunch. Wait patiently in the coffee room, if they 
have one here.” 

And she entered the inn, ordered a private room, a 
fire, and hot lunch for two. 

Anthony had no objection to the hot lunch, or the 
warm brandy, but he watched the countess in blank 
amazement. She could neither eat, sit still, or stand 
still. She walked up and down the little room like a 
caged lioness. Presently she sprang to the bell and 
rang i: violently. 

A rosy, smiling servant answered the summons. 

“Ts a Mr. Hammond staying at this inn?” asked 
Lady Monkhouse. 

“ Yes, ma’am, and this morning he was married to 
the most beautiful young lady you ever saw. She 
slipped out ever so early this morning from Squire 
Macray’s, and Parson Redman married them; they 
are in the nextroom. They say his name is Danvers.” 

The girl was a southerner, more talkative than are 
the Cumberland lasses to strangers. 

Lady Monkhouse grew as white as the snow out- 
side on the mountain roads, but she was perfectly 
silent. She even managed to smile. 

“Lunch,” she said, after a pause, and the servant 
withdrew. 

Hammond, unconscious as an infant, sat in the next 
room with his adored bride. Their plans were laid. 
Norah had escaped the vigilance of Madame Diana. 
As soon as the house became a prison she resolved 
to leave it; a small parcel containing a few clothes, 
a box, with her jewels, were all she had brought. 

The sympathies of the whole Cumberland village 
were with the married lovers, and they feared now 
neither Rokewood nor his creatures. That night 
had to be passed at the Leopard, and next day bride 
and bridegroom were to start for London, and to go 
on to Frauce to the sick bed of Viola. 

“Have the carriage and horses down in the road 
that overlooks the railway,” said Lady Monkhouse, 
to Chippenham; “at twilight I will come to yon 
there.” 

Hammond and Norah had partaken of an early 
dinner. Just as twilight fell the rosy servant came 
and announced to Hammond that a lady, calling her- 
self Mrs. Peters, wished to speak privately to him. 

“She says sir, she is an old friend of your 
mother’s. She is going on to Carlisle to-night in her 
private carrige.” 

“My mother had a friend a Mrs. Peters” mused 
Hammond, who had told Lady Monkhouse this during 
his illness! “ but she would be an old lady.” 
“Thisis not an old lady sir,a very handsome lady.” 

“It is strange” said Hammond, “where is this 
woman ?” 

“She is outside sir, her carriage is gone on. She 
only wants to speak a few words.” 

Norah rose up and clasped her husband's arm, 
“Dont go” she said! “it is a trick do not Jeave me.” 

“T won't leave you” he said passionately. “ You 
shall come with me, but why won’t the lady walk up- 
stairs?” - 

“She says she could not sir, ‘and she must see 
you alone.” 

“ T will just run down ” said Hammond, “ it is some 
folly of course, but the night is too cold for you, so 
wait my love here by the fire, and Bessie will make 
some famous tea and toast.” “Iwill be back in five 
minutes.” 

“ He was in such ecstacy of good spirits, he kissed 
her so rapturously, he ran down the stairs so 
lightly and she half laughing, half afraid, returned 
to the little sofa and the little fire.” 

Five minutes past ten, a quarter-of-an-hour, au 
hour, two hours. The landlord and his men weut 
out with lanterns and shouts after the missing 
bridegroom. Norah sank upon the ground in the sit- 
ting-room ina tearless agony. Had he deserted her? 
Had he been murdered? 

“Oh, may heaven pity me, and take me to him- 
self,” she murmured. ‘My sorrow is greater thaa 


I can bear.” 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard, their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action. 

Count ScuEFFER did not take his departure from 
‘Grafenstein House, although he had come in the 
train of the princess, and etiquette seemed to require 
he should do so when that noble lady left Munich. 
The dowager frowned, and sneered, and openly won- 
dered, but the imperturbable gentleman still presented 
himself daily, either at the dinner-table or in the 
drawing-room, and always came to the suites of rooms 
allotted to him at some hour of the night. 

“Do you always leave your estate without a 
master?” asked the dowager one day, with a very 
perceptible sneer. 

The count bowed gracefully, but she caught a 
steel glitter from his bright blue eyes. 

“Indeed, your ladyship, the poor old place was 
so unmercifully cheated out of its mistress, that it 
has quite lost its interest in the master also. Pray, 
spare yourself any uneasiness about its prosperity. 
ra is very good of you, but it is really uncalled 

or 


The count found occasion to follow the Baroness 
Hildegarde to her little parlour soon after, and he 
spoke promptly : 

“Your ladyship knows, I trust, that I have no 
wish to intrude upon the real mistress of this 
house,” said he; “the inuendoes of the Dowager 
Baroness Grafenstein fall from me as harmlessly 
as a shower of dry leaves; but if I am also 
unwelcome te your ladyship, it is quite anothor 
affair.” 

“You know very well that it is not so, Count 
Scheffer,” spoke the baroness, hastily ; “and I also 
understand that there is some powerful under 
motive for your stay here. Remain, I beg of you. 
I am exceedingly annoyed by her incivility to you. 
I have been thinking, to-day, that 1 should send at 
once and bring a party of guests into the house 
whose presence will protect you from her sneers, 
and will also cover your visit here from invidious 
remark.” 

“It will be an excellent idea. I thank your lady- 
ship, heartily. It is useless for me to attempt to 
hide from you that I have a motive for this persistent 
intrusion, the highest, most earnest motive that can 
actuate a man,” and as he paused the count looked 
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down into the fair face and smiled brightly, “ the 
hope of being able to repeat an old story, and of 
winning a happiness which no one shall disturb. 
Little Hildegard, do you know what a wrong and 
foolish thing you did when you promised the dowa- 
ger, by her son’s coffin, that you would never marry 
again without her conseat ?” 

The baroness started nervously. 

“ You know it! Oh, it was horrible, but I could 
not help it. I was overborne by her imperious will. 
But she did not, could not mean anything by it. 
She will not refuse her consent when she kuows my 
happiness is concerned.” 

“Will she not?” returned the count with bitter 
emphasis; “is it possible you are so slow to learn 
that woman’s nature? Hildegarde, Hildegard. She 
taunted me with it the other day. She said you had 
taken a solemn oath to obey her will in regard to 
marriage, and that she would die on the rack before 
she would consent to see you my wife. She said 
that you would never dare to disobey her, and I 
knew that she was right. And so I have set myself 
a task. She shall learn that there are other wills as 
strong as her own, and some circumstances that will 
break any will, however stubborn.” 

The baroness sighed drearily, and said in a falter- 
ing voice : 

“It frightens me to see what is going on between 
you. Itisallso strange aud mysterious. You are 
watching her, and she is watching you, and I cannot 
help following the looks and gestures, and every 
movement of you both ; and the more! see, the more 
I am bewildered and distressed, Why do you think 
she would care to molest that innocent girl? 
And what reason has she to insist that you kuow 
what undiscovered fate has overtaken her?” 

She lifted her eyes to his, and looked into his face 
with earnest inquiry. 

The count coloured, and bit his lip nervously, and 
then bending down suddenly, he said, with a voice 
thrilling richly with tenderness: 

“ Dearest Hildegard, is it too much for me to ask 
you to trust all this to me—to cease from this dis- 
quietude, and believe that I shall domy best to work 
out the most beneficial solution ? 

I said I would win you yet, and no obstacles or 
mysteries shall dawnt me.” 

The Baroness Hildegarde pushed back the loose 
waves of hair and. looked up with dreamy, question- 
ing eyes. 

“Ah,” said she “the mysteries—that is just of 
what I am afraid, whither will they lead you ?” 

“To the marriage altar,” zeplied he gaily; “give 
me Godspeed, fair Hildegarde.” 
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She smiled also, despite her perplexity and doubt- 
ing, but remained silent. 

“Give me Godspeed,” he persisted. ‘ Hildegarde, 
Hildegarde, it is idie for you to refuse to understand 
me. ‘ell me what your own heart will answer, rv- 
gardless of outside influence, if I come to you again, 
suing for that fair hand of yours.” 

He bent down and looked eagerly into her eyes, 
which dropped slowly beneath the ardent glow of 
his. But the baroness was silent. 

“ Will you give me no answer ?” said he reproach- 
fully. She looked up now,a rich glowing colour 
drifting intu her cheeks, a glad hope sparkling in her 
eyes. 

“ Yes,” said she, “ Oscar, it is right that I should 
tell you the truth. When you come, thus I shall 
give you a woman’s loving welcome.” 

He bent still lower, took her hand and lifted it 
respectiully to his lips. 

“Now, indeed, lam inspired to work earnestly, 
and am clad in invincible armour for the battle. I 
shall speedily come to you shouting the cry of vic- 
tury,” he said gaily. 

At that moment, while yet he held her white hand 
in his, and both faces were glowing with tender joy, 
the dowager baroness pushed open the door, and 
stood upon the threshold looking in upon them with 
fierce aud wrathful eyes. 

The Baroness Hildegarde coloured deeply, and 
nervously withdrew her hand, but the count, bowing 
again, flashed a defiant, triumphant glance into the 
angry face before he withdrew, and left the two 
women together. 

“ Hildegarde,” exclaimed the dowager, “ what has 
that man been saying to you?” 

Her daughter-in-law looked at her imploringly, 
and tried vainly to articulate an answer. 

“ Youare like a frightened child, detected in guilt,” 
continued the other angrily. “I do not need an 
answer. You have listened willingly to his idle vows 
of love, you allowed him to kiss your hand. You 
have encouraged him in false hopes, hopes whic!: 
will never, shall never be realized—yon, the wife of 
the dead baron, the mother of the future master of 
Grafenstein, Shame upon yon! recreant to your 
solemn vow, your holiest duty!” 

“ Madam!” exclaimed the younger woman, roused 
at length to the defence of her own dignity, “such 
language is unbecoming to you, and insulting to me. 
I have done nothing for which I need to hang my 
head; I am no guilty child, although your fierce 
anger for a moment disconcerted and irightened me. 
What right, indeed, have you to call me to account 
in this fashion?” 
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Her words only increased the dowager’s anger 
until it was almost a maniac’s fury. 
‘* What right ! what right?” repeated she, hissing 


out the words in a tone which sent the blood shud- 
deringly back to the listener's heart; “defiant girl, 
lave you forgotten your vow?” 

The Baroness Hildegarde turned ashy pale, and 


clasped her hands imploringly. 

“You will never be so cruel as to enforce it. Ob, 
it would be heartless, pitiless! You took advantage 
of my weakness, under the awe of that solemmseeéne. 
You said it would only be for my good, that’ you 
would always consider that You deceived’ me; it 
is not right that such a vow should bimé nie,” she 
exclaimed passionately. 

The dewager’s lip curled. 

“A vow isa vow. Do youndtknow'that it was! 
registered? Dare you brave Heaven's displeasure 
by its violation? Yes, it was’a’sdlemn scene: You 
have not forgotten it. You'stood by the cold, still 
form of your dead husband, his babe in your arms, 
and one hand you laid upon that cold band which 
crossed his pulseless breast, and them and'there you 
repeated the words after me, and gave te’ the spitit 
hovering over that pale clay, your solétim’ oath to 
protect his honour, and give your’ first ts to the 
welfare of the child. Yott swore, calling down 
Heaven's vengeance upon you head if’ you proved 
false. You solemnly swore that’ you! would never 
marry again unless I miy blessing to your 
union. Speak, tell me if you! have’ forgotten that 
truly solemn scene ?” Lt Via 

The beautiful face of the ter-in-law was 
deadly pale, her soft, d »Had'a glare of horror, 
a shudder shook her front ead'to foot. 

“No, I have not forgotten,” she gasped, “ but 
surely when I tell you'that Count Scheffer loves me, 
las always loved me sineé 1 was a'careless girl, that 
Le has won my trusting affection, and asks me to be 
his wife, surely you will be noble and generous enough 
to give your consént, and so save me’ from violating 
my vow.” 

“ Never, never!” hissed the dowagtr, her dark 
face almost fiendish in its rage ;‘‘do you think the 
Grafenstein hawk will tolerate the Scheffer dove in 
the old nest? I tell you the two can never live to- 
getherin peace. Your first duty is to your child, 
and I tell you the deadliest peril menaces him 
through Count Scheffer.” 

“T will not believe it,’’ returned the other in- 
dignantly. “The count loves Max, and is fond of 
him. He will only help me tolove and protect my 
darling.” 

The dowager stamped her foot, and wrenched the 
thin handkerchief she had been holding in one hand 
into two parts, with the sudden, wrathful clenching 
of her fingers. Asshe flung away the pieces, she 
said in a deep and vengeful voice : 

“Love and protection, which will ruin you both 
in name and fortune and honour. I tell you I will 
see you both laid in my son’s grave before I consent 
to such a thing. Do not cheat yourself with any 
hope of my yielding tosuch an insane wish, for I tell 
you now, it will never, never, never be!” 

The burning fierceness of the eyes showed the 
same inexorable will as the pitiless hardness of the 
voice. 

The youthful baroness looked at her in dreary 
conviction of the uselessness of further appeal to 
her compassion, upon which the strange woman 
smiled triumphantly. 

“You believe me at last,” she said. 

“Yes,” returned Hildegarde, bitterly! “I believe 
that there is no mercy or softness in your nature ; but 
I will still hope that Oscar may be able to find a way 
to break even such an iron will as yours. 

“ And you will help him ?” cried she. 

“ Yes,” returned the Baroness Hildegarde, a slow 
flush crossing her pale face, her eyes glittering with 
indignant feeling; “ yee to the utmost extent of my 
ability I will help him, for I love him now, as I loved 
him once before—before your treacherous machina- 
tions came between us and made a way for your 
son. 

A pitiless grip seized her arm almost before the 
last words were articulated, a pair of lurid eyes 
blazed into hers, a wild, shrill whisper hissed into 
her ear: 

“Fool! poor fool! you do not know what you dare 
when you defy me! You do not guess upon what a 
thin lava crust your feet are standing, and that a 
single blow f1om me can send you down into the boil- 
ing gulf below. Are you ready to face ruin, dishonour 
disgrace? to stand before the world, to be pointed at 
by the finger of scorn? you and your boy; tell me 
are you ready for that?” 

The Baroness Hildegarde wrenched herself away, 
though the effort left a cruel imprint on her arm, and 
turned upon her, with eyes flashing and bosom heav- 
ing with outraged pride, and head thrown back 
haughtily. 





“It can never be!” she returned, with fierce im- 
petuosity; “the ruin of fortune may come, but dis- 
grace, dishonour, cannot touch a person but from 
their own deeds. I tell you, I have kept my life pure 
and honourable; my father died an upright man, 
honoured for his integrity and his virtue; I have no 
brothers, no sisters; my husband isdead, my son yet 
a mere babe. How dare you try to frighten me with 
such an absurd threat? I can defy dishonour or dis- 
grace to lay its blighting touch upon me.” 

The dowager smiled scornfully. 

“So immaculate! A worthy bride, indeed, for 
Count Scheffer.” 

And then she bent down and whispered some* 
thing in the other’s ear which took fearful and de@it! 
effect upon’ the listener’s brain, for the great da’ 
eyes dilated with a look of unutterable horror an@ 
distress, and Hildegarde sprang away with a wild, 
sobbing cry. \ ” 

“No, no, not that! Itis too horrible, too terrible!” 

And she hid her blauched face in her tremblitg® 
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hands. 

“Foolish child!” returned the other 
ou any longer rebel at my wise and 
eave Count Scheffer’s suit to my s 

content yourself with your love fo 

“ Whereis Max ; let-ni® go to him)” ritirmured the 
Baroness Hildegarde, dréarily. : 

“Go! Nothing hindérs your devotion tohim. This 
black shadow must staid back until Tallow it to come 
forward. Do-you! now, wiry my authority is ab- 
solute, and’ cannot-be defied, without ruin and dis- 
grace coring to’overwhelm you ?” 

“T want Max,” said the sobbing mother, walking 
blindly and falteringly to thie door. 

Count Scheffer with arms’folded sternly across his 
breast, was pacing to and fro along the end’ of thie 
corridor. He turned arotnd quickly at the sound 
of her cones ee towards her iti sorrowful 
and indignant a yyat- his first glimpse of her 
white, anguished 4 

“ Hildegarde! in’ heaven's’ what has that 
woman said to you? Do not be frightened;-do not 
be distressed. I swear to you I will thwart and 
baffle her.” 

A scornful laugh from the threshold, drew his eyes 
to where the dowager stood, her dark face lighted up 
in fierce exultation. 

“TI have only told her that the suit of the noble 
Count Scheffer is hopeless.” ' 

“Tt is false, it is not hopeless,” retorted he, clench- 
ing his hands and wishing so fiercely, that it was a 
man and not a woman, standing there taunting him. 

“Tell him, Hildegarde,” spoke the dowager, in a 
voice of cold authority. 

“ Yes, yes, it is idle for you to hope; oh, Oscar, do 
not struggle any longer against inexorable fate,” 
moaned Hildegarde. 

“TInexorable fiend!” exclaimed the count, his blue 
eyes darting their lightning beams. “I do not ac- 
cept that woman yonder for my fate. Hildegarde, 
only say that when | crush down her opposition 
you will give me a favourable answer, and it is all I 
ask.” 

“ She dare not say it,” sneered the dowager. 

The Baroness Hildegarde shuddered, drew her- 
self out of his clasp and turned away, but the count’ 
caught at her hand and detained her. 

“Speak Hildegarde,” said he, in a gentle, implor- 
ing voice, “ give me this due, at least. Tell her that 
you give your knight Godspeed on his quest, and 
that the guerdon of his success will be this fair hand, 
and the tender heart that guides its movements.” 

“Oh, Oscar, if I thought it was possible for you to 
win, I would wear the very marble before our chapel 
altar with my knees, ceaselessly bending there in 
petition for your success. But itis hopeless. Ob, be 
warned that it is hopeless!” 

“No, nothing is hopeless, not even death,” 
answered the count, “trust me, rather than the cruel 
woman yonder. I charge you, dearest Hildegarde, 
to keep your faith in me, and to put away this an- 
guish which hasalready wrought such mischief with 
your health. I will come to you victorious, and 
snatch you out of the dreamy grandeur of this unblest 
home, to peace and gladness. I promise yon 
solemnly that I will. Until then farewell.” 

He lifted her hand to his lips, led her across the 
corridor to her parlour door, and then turned to the 
dark, wrathful figure which still watched him. 

“The dove defies the hawk, dowager,” said he. 





CHAPTER X. 


I will advise you where to ye yourselves ; . 

Acquaint you with the perfevt sky o’ the time 

The moment on’ t, for’t must be done to-night. 
* . 


Resolve yourselves apart, 
Ill come to you anon. 
Frav HELveR sat at her window, stitching away 
at the work which was so constantly renewed 





that one would think each new garment must have 
seemed like a monotonous page in an endless volume, 
and as she sewed, she sighed drearily, and croned to 
herself in an old woman’s fashion. 

“ Alack-a-day! this is a weary world, and awful 
things come to pass in it, and tke Lord does not 
hinder. Woe is me! I did not think I had set my 
heart so fondly on her bright, young face. I never 
knew how much it was to mo, her running in and 
out, with that laugh of hers, and the bright- 
some smile. 6 Lord gave us all! itis a curious 
feeling to stop and try to think what has become of 
her—how it may be with her now.” 

She shivered as she said it, and crossed herself, 
and then fell to work again, setting the stitches with 


‘| nervous haste, but a moment after, she burst out 


again with increased vehemence, dropping the work 


‘into her la 


“ Oh, if r could come across that woman again! | 
would tear out her eyes, but I would know whether 
she had aye to do with it or not. How I look 
for her every time I ge out into the street. If I 
could find her, if I could only find her befor it is too 
late. Kind Herr Wohler is dwindling and dwindling 
into a shadow ; his griefis killing him as fast as the 
deadliest disease could. And Gotthart’s fate is more 
and more like the Is to whom he : and 
Konrad—sometimes I think F pity hitiimiost of all, 
becatise his body is'so strotig and vigorotis that it 
shaves off all the trouble to be borne by his mind, 


and that is harassed and réitked fnll enough, as one 
may read by his eyes. Poor Fp Tessf! it would 
have been better for them ally: you hail'never tried 


that beautiful voiee of yours: 

And even while het thouglits wete'thts'going over 
all the unhappy'¢ js) thet@’cathe a knock 
at her door, and + Gotitit Seheffer’s detec- 
tive, presented: hittiwelf, oe 

“ My good woniditl), Thisve’ cotiie to’ ask your help. 
A carriage is writtig—will you go with me to take 
a look at a woti#h we vaguely suspect may be the 
visitor here on that eventful evening which so 
mysteriously swallowed up the little singing girl ?” 

Frau Helver threw down her work, and seized 
upon her shawl with alacrity. 

“Will I go, indeed? I think I should be 
willing to cross the great ocean if I could only help 
to find her. Whois the woman? do you kuow her 
name ?”” 

“ Possibly ; but that is of little account now. Of 
course she is not to suspect your object. I must 
manage, somehow, that you hear her. speak. You 
are confident that you shall recognise her voice ?” 

“Yes, I am sure about the voice. Come, I aw 
ready; why do you wait?” she said, pinning her 
shawl, with fingers that were trembling so much 
as to be hardly capable of accomplishing their 
object. 

“ Nay,” said he, smiling; “you mnst bea little 
more composed, Remember that, after all, we may 
be entirely mistaken in our suspicions, and that your 
excitement will be likely to disturb an innocent 
p ‘tson, as well as put the guilty one upon her guard. 
1 confess that I’ have no faith in the likelihood of 
getting clue. It seems too astounding; but the 
count will have the experiment tried. Only fancy 
this a common biisiness tratsaction. You are going 
tu obtain work of a grand lady.” 

“T'll do my best, but I own I’m a good deal flutt- 
ered,” returned she, meekly. 

“Let us look in a moment into Herr Woller's 
room,” said he kindly, as thsy descended the stairs. 

“The lord have mercy! it’s a dreary place now,” 
said Frau Helver, in a tremulous voice. 

But she knocked at the door softly, and in response 
to Gotthart’s summons, pushed it open and entered, 
followed by Meenart. 

The boy was alone, bending his pale face down 
to his desk and the unfinished picture there. His 
great blue eyes glistened, as he revoguised the 
detective. 

“ You bring tidings?” he said, eagerly. 

“ Alas, not yet,” replied Meenart compassionately, 
“but I have come for a little of Frau Helver’s help, 
and there is a possibility of aclue.” 

“The possibilities have all vanished so, the mo- 
ment any oné attempts to seize them,” sighed Gott- 
hart, “that my heart sickens at each new hope ; but 
Heaven send, Frau Helver, that you bring us 
success.” 

“I ought,” returned the woman, in keen self- 
reproach ; “since it may be that my idle chattering 
helped along this trouble: Now, I pray you, let us 
be gone. I am steady and calm, and will do my 
best.” 

Meenart walked with her around the corner to the 
next street, arid there a cabriolet was waiting. They 
gotin, and the driver seemed to understand the whole 
affair, for, without a single question, he mounted to 
his place, aud drove ata steady, but not conspicu- 
ously swift pace, to one of the-first jewellery estab- 
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lishments in the town. There they paused, and 
Meenart hastily assisted his companion to alight, and 
passing into a narrow rear alley, was admitted 
through a private door into a small room filled with 
massive safes, bricked in on either side. Count 
Scheffer was there, waiting for. them. He looked 
anxious, but his eye shone with steady fire. He 
bowed respectfully to Frau Helver, laying his finger 
on his lip with a significant smilé, and motioned her 
to a seat, which gave alook into another room, a sort 
of parlour, carpetted and luxuriously furnished, though 
of tiny dimensions. There was a window between 
them, which was defended by a painted screen of 
fine wire which served faithfully for a curtain, until 
the eye was placed close upon it, when it betrayed 
its trust. At this window they seated Frau Helver, 
who did her best to conceal the trepidation which 
sent the heart-beats fluttering into her throat. 

“When you hear voices, madam, we wish you to 
look closely throngh the window, and to do your best 
towards a certain identification,” whispered the count. 

A silent nod was the only reply she gave, and then 
she turned her face again to the window, and looked 
through, fixing her eyes on a pretty statuette which 
stood on a bracket just opposite the window, until 
the graceful Clyte seemed to warm and glow into a 
living creature beneath the steady gaze. They wai- 
ted there, in tlis expectant silence, half-an-hour, and 
it seemed interminable to the count and to the ner- 
vous seamstress. The detective, however, used by 
his eventful experience to corquer iinpatience, sat 
cool and quiet, perusing the columns of a newspaper 
he had pulled out from his pocket. 

All at once, however, there came the sound of 
voices and an opening door. Tlie count reached out 
his hand, and seized that of the toilworn needlewo- 
man, and gave it a warning pressure. She never 
turned her head, but her eager eyes dropped from 
the marble Clyte to the living figure which emerged 
slowly to view, followed’ by the deferential partner 
of the wealthy business house, and devoured every 
lineament of the dark, haughty face, every attitude 
of the tall, straight figure, draped in glistening 
sable satin, as it sank listlessly into the velvet arm- 
chair, 

“T have endeavoured to fulfil your ladyship’s 
wishes,” said the jewel merchant, in his bland voice. 
“You will perceive that I have provided a veyy su- 
perior article as substitute for the gems. Not one 
person in fifty, at any public exhibition, will suspect 
that they are not true jewels, especially when they 
are in this costly setting, aud worn by your ladysbip 
or your daughter-in-law.” 

“The affair has nothing to do with my daughter- 
in-law,” returned the lady, coldly. “ The ornaments 
are mine, and when I have done with them, the 
will goto my grandson. Keep the diamonds, and 
may shortly send you back these false stones to be 
ousted, and give place to. the rightful gems. They 
are, indeed, admirable counterfeits.” 

She bent over the casket which he had placed on 
the table before her, and lifted out a necklace and 
diadem, playing them to and fro in the light, and 
carelessly watching the shimmer. 

Count Scheffer’s face had paled beneath the in- 
tense solicitude he felt, and he watched Frau Hel- 
ver's face with keen and eager eyes, while the deep, 
peculiar tones of that proud voice broke upon her 
ears. He saw her shut her eyes presently and listen, 
evidently with every faculty diverted to her ear, and 
he gnawed impatiently at his lip and clenched his 
hands, to give some vent to the fierceness of lis sus- 
pense. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Hanley Burgess roll’ this' year contains the 
names of 393 females; that of Newcastle-under- 
Lyve has 84 females, and that of Congleton 207. 

M. Turks has lost his mother-in-law, Madame 
Dosne, a lady of great intellect, and one who pos 
sessed in an eminent degree the almost lost art de 
causer for which the salons of Frauce: were once so 
remarkable, 

THE young King of Greece has gratified his 
Jewish subjects in Corfu by being present at their 
synagogue during worship. The Ark was opened as 
the King took his seat on a throne, and the Rabbi 
called on Heaven to rain blessings on the head of the 
King and liis son. 

Tus Toms or Henry VII.—The well-known 
central nonument in the chapel of Henry VII., West- 
minster Abbey, has been cleansed audrevived. The 
tomb itself is-seen to be of black marble; the effigies 
and other metal adjuncts are gilt. The gilding is 
for the most part in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, The subjects of the sculptured groups in the 
circular panels round the tomb are now obvious, and 
the inscription is legible. The dark metal screen 
around the tomb would prevent its newly-restored 
brightness from interfering with the sombre har- 





mony of the chapel as a whole, even were that 
brightness more garish than it is. Nothing has yet 
been done to the screen; but doubtless it will be 
cleaned, and the small portions that are gilt brought 
out. Looking at the tolerably complete appearance 
of the monument at first sight, it is somewhat start- 
ling to hear that 1,500 pieces are wanting to make it 
perfect, yet such is we believe the case. 


ISABEL. 


I am mad. So the keeper told me this morning. 
This is a mad-house. He did not tell me that. I 
had no need to ask him. I hear the raving lunatics 
every hour. My blood chills, even in the sultry air 
of this hot summer's day, at their mingled wolf-like 
howlings and screeches—men and women—wild, 
tearing mad. And Iam oneof them! There is the 
Prince of Darkuess—as he will have himself called 
by all who haveto do or speak with him. Little need 
of his fancy to that title. He'll find it a reality, 
full soon enough. 

My laugh at my own joke brought a spectator to 
my grated door. HowI hate her—that still, silent- 
eyed. woman, with her exquisite, straight nose and 
immaculate features. She is handsome. But she 
does not seem to care. Strange, for # woman. Her 
cold, blue eyes remind me, oh, how much, of one 
whiom I used to know—aye, and love; yes, love! to 
the last drop of my soul's essence. 

She is looking at me—that woman—as I write 
here. Sheisthe keeper's sister. She is gone, now. 
She has long masses of bair that. slide from her 
crown to ler waist, like ripples of yellow water. 
Men call it beautiful, but to my eye it is—horrible! 
I shricked, and broke my mauacles once when she 
came into my cell. They said I was worse than a 
devil to tame, even after she rushed screaming from 
the room. How my fingers itched for a clasp at ber 
delicate, white throat! Howl laughed the feverish 
mocking laugh of a madman's glee as the object of 
my horrible aversion cowered iu terror at my freuzy! 
But they chained me again. Verily, to me it then 
seemed that every bair of her head was « living 
snake, and all twining and coiling and wriggling to- 
gether in a loathsome mass about her temples, her 
soft eyes, her white face and neck of alabaster. 

She has:passed my door again, throwing in one of 
her cold glances, that never meet mine with a steady 
look, Never bas she looked me fairly in the eye since 
the day that I caught her glance, and then rising 
slowly from my table, holding her gaze in mine, I 
approaciied her. Ha! I bad the most power. Her eye 
grew wild, and I felt the serpent’s fascination grow 
strong within me when I knew I held her eyes as a 
plaything. “I will bid taem leap towards me out of 
their sockets,” I said, and lent all my magic influence 
in that direction,—when, with a ringing shriek, she 
clapped both hands over her brows, and ran screaming 
down the passage, while the demons in the cells oppo- 
site replied in every octave of their crazy howlings. 
She has just passed again. How I would love to 
get my fingers in that mass of yellow golden ser- 
pents she calls her hair. 

There is the Prince of Darkness, again. He’s at 
his morning devotions most of the time, lately—pro- 
longing them a cousiderable way into the night. Hark! 
Hear him That wasashriek a real fiend might envy. 
And auother, and yet another ere the first has died 
away. Now he gnashes his teeth upon the iro grat- 
ings, and curses himself and his brother fiends iu 
language only his own kin could understand. I hear 
his frightful symbols of Satanic rage, aud I know 
that now hiseyes glitter with a phosphorescent gleam, 
and the foam drops frew his lips. 

I have gathered from his ravings that he has been a 
murderer, A murderer! How that word grates ou my 
ear, like the filing of a saw against your head, For 
me, too, it hath a meaning. 1 must banish it, or my 
wits will leave me ere my work on this scrap.of paper 
be accomplished. 

Every yeur that I have been confined in this cell 
I have bitten a notch in the sill of my window. 
Seventeen years ugo | bit the first one in the tough 
oak weod. Now eight notches fill the narrow foot- 
sill, and nine others stretch half-way up the side- 
frame. How often I have ground my teeth in 
frenzied maduess against the square bars of wrought 
iron that keep my clenched hand from the glass I 
would so gladly break! ‘Three of these notches 
have been guawed by me since the doctor told me 
my malay was incurable. ‘That I might be sane 
at intervals, or partially so, but for the r st 1 was to 
evatinue a raving madman, shut up for life, here in 
this asylum, among the lunatics. 

For mouths a burden has weighed my mind at 
these intervals of sense. I have a confession to 
make, I know 1 shall feel easier aud be less violent 
iu my madness afterwards. Now that I have de- 
mauded my paper aud pens from the keeper I hardly 





dare to write of the terrible past lest I break forth 
wild again, and the strong men enter my cell and 
chain me as they have done so often. Yet I must 
write my T have determined, and I will 
accomplish it, sign it, sea) it, and send forth, while 
yet in my sober moments, to relatives in the crazy 
world outside (for, mind you, lunacy is not totally 
confined within the walls of your asylums, my good 
benefactors of your race), who will then have 
the oral treatise upon the dreadful subject which for 
seventeen years has been the theme of the ravings 
of a madman. 

Iam nowa bent and haggard man. In my face 
are: ficroe: lines’ of agony, brought by fiendish 
experiences. My hair is white and kept cut short. 
lam wrinkled, yet I am not yet forty-two, though I 
look eighty, and my grey eyes barn with a cruel 
light, like a cold fever that racks veins and arteries. 

Seventeen years ago, plus nine months, I was a far 
different object to gaze upon. From my youth men 
had called me handsome—aye, and women too. | 
was tall, finely proportioned, witli dark hair, inclined 
to grow long and curl. I always dressed with 
elegance and taste, and grew to be called the geutle- 
mau of the Rosepeake family, for I had a brother, 
Joseph Rosepeake, different from me in nearly every 
particular. Our father had been bedridden for nine 
years—our mother had been long dead, and tho 
housekeeper tliat took her place (for we had no 
sister), and had served us several years, was one of 
those: severe and gloomy persons who believed that 
the essence of Christianity consisted in utter aud 
remorseless abhorrence of vice in its mildest forms, 
the instant suppression of all tendency to youthful 
levity, however harmless and innocent in its out- 
croppings—who looked upon all outside her particular 
sect as subjects for an exainple of wrath. With this 
woman my brother’ was entirely popular, and [, 
perhaps very justly, quite the reverse. Joseph 
however, staid and virtuous as he professed to bo 
from early boyhood, was, nevertheless, a great deal 
of a Pharisee, and a little of a hypocrite. Thus, 
while my effervescent “ wild oats” received reproba- 
tion, his were sown slyly, and successfully covered 
up, while he reovived all laudations at home and 
school, I received all the lectures and the stripes. 
Rather an uvequally divided system of rewards and 
punishments to my young ideas of justice. 

It was natural, that 1, with my reckless truthful 
nature, grew up with feelings very like contempt and 
hate for my pale, smvoth-facod shrewd-tongued 
brother, Our father died soon after we became of 
age, and by his will most of the property went to his 
favourite child, the good Joseph, who had grown 
wonderfully atteutive during his last months of ill- 
ness. I, the scapegrace, received only a small share 
of the family patrimony, which I immediately cou- 
verted into money, and with bitterness in my heart 
against all my kin, left my native country. 

l invested my money in au India estate of mode- 
rate size, and gradually began to prosper. Once, 
while spending a fortnight at the house of a friend 
I encountered her who was to prove my destiny. I 
knew it the moment I had cast one look at her languid 
voluptuous eyes, that could kindle with such wonder- 
ful emotion. 

She was of Spanish descent, and more beautiful 
than aught else human I had ever seen. Her smile 
was witching to a degree, and her dimples, when she 
laughed outright, were like spots made by the touch 
of fairy Cupid fingers. She was of medium size, of 
elegant yet plump and luxurious form, after the 
Spanish mould, Her hair was wonderful. It swept 
her bare and perfect shoulders—exquisite as no marblo 
reprodactiou could be—to her very fevt, in a shimmer- 
ing cloud of golden brown. Its natural colour was 
light auburn, but in the suoshine’s rays 1 have seen 
it flash back spangles of orauge-gold. Her eyes were 
of dark blue—peculiar for one of her extraction, yet 
she told me her father’s were very light blue, while 
her mother’s were the rich, torrid hue of the Audula- 
sian girls. And here let me remark, what I have 
before repeated, that never yet’ was instance known 
of blue eyes and dark hair combining in the make-up 
of one woman’s beauty when that: woman was not 
one of those upon whose alabaster. foreliead and 
enticing cheeks. should be written the word— 
“Danger.” Beware of such women! Flee them, if 
you love peace of the heart. 

To say that I loved the beautiful Anglo-Spaniard 
would’ be a weak speech, indeed! I longed that 
some power might transform her into a block of wood, 
Or statuette of lovely marble, that I might then fall 
on my kuees and worship her without stint, or fear of 
her cold silencing, yet fascinating smile. 

For in spite of all my suit, and my unremitting 
devotion, I could, I fancied, make no more progress 
with the queen of beauty than men before me had 
done, nor around me could do. What if she smiled 
on me a trifle oftener or sweeter thau the others? | 
was not satisfied with this, 1 loved her, and nothing 
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less than a reburn of my passion could satisfy me. 
My rivals took the trouble of informing me that she 
wasa hardened coquette. I took not even the trouble 
of thanking them for their gratuitous warnings. 
‘There are women who gloat over their conquests, 
and who like the best to epjoy their triumphs in 
secret—who glory in the power they wield over 
the fools around them, whose brains they have turied 
to topsy-turvey, who smile in bitter sarcasm at the 
depth of humility to which they can force their 
maddened worshippers. Such was she, in part. 
Yet 1 have since been led to know that there was in 
her deep nature a profound calculation of doubtful 
chances, a subtle shrewdness of selfish cunuing, 
possessed by but few of her sex. 

1 sued for her hand. She threw into her face that 
momentary look of thougltful sadness, she so well 
knew how to simulate. ‘*‘Do you know,” she said 
thea, with au outburst that electrified me, and a gleam 
in her eyes that I never before saw there: “ Do you 
kuow that I never had a heart? Do you know that 
1 sometimes beliove I was not made of the same clay 
with the rest of my species—that I have a disposi- 
tion of an enticing fiend? You do not know tiat, 
though it seems to you tropical, how cold aud dead 
anil wicked my nature is, or you would never have 
asked me this idiotic question !” 

* | care for nothing in this world or the next so 
you wiil be my wife,” I said, in blind passion. ‘* Were 
you the evil kivg’s own grandchild I would marry 
aud love you still,” I continued, impiously, attemptiug 
to kiss her hand. 

*'lhis will do better another time,” said she, draw- 
ing lLastily back, and rising haughtily, motioning me 
to fo\low her into the garden, where further contiden- 
tial 1utercourse would be prevented by the preseuce of 
merry irieuds, 

But in a month’s time, when I had returned dis- 
heartened, and sick of living, to my plantation, she, 
tov, came to spend a little visit with friends who were 
my veigibours. Again was our intimacy renewed, 
and at last, by sheer persistency, I gained from her 
lips — vot from her heart—the promise to be mine. 

I was deliriously happy. Yet 1 knew that she did 
not love me oue particle. But it was enough to 
kuow, for me, that 1 might now claim the right to 
protect that angel's form—to steal an occasional kiss 
from Ler lips that thrilled mine, though they thrilled 
uot in return—to spend at least a season of my time 
in Ler society—a beaven than which I never hoped 
for greater. 

About this time there came a summous for me home. 
My biother bad fractured a limb, and it was feared 
Lis death must eusue speedily. In my present state 
of mind 1 was at peace with all mankind, aye, and 
womankiud too, wy poor brother and the old house- 
keeper included, though they were the very per- 
sons t2 whow three seasons before I left with such 
bitter feelings, aud to avoid whom I had come away. 

“ Your Lrother Joseph, | think you said, bad been 
left all, or nearly all of your father’s property when 
he died,” said Isabel, my affianced, as 1 sat with her 
the evening before | was obliged to leave for England. 

* tie left me barely enough to purchase the estate 
youder,” | replied. 

“ Aud in case your brother dies, there is no other 
heir,” she said. 

* None,” I replied heedlessly. 

She sat silent, thinking a few moments. 

*“ Are you sad to-night, Isabel?” I asked, sup- 
posing for a monent she reciprocated my own un- 
Williuguess to leave Ler, even for a few days. “I 
shail return at the earliest possible moment, rest 
assured,” I added. 

“1 was not thinking of that,” she said quickly. 
“You kuow, dear John,” she continued, using, for 
the jirst time in ber life to me that endearing address; 
“that if you take me, as 1 am, and as you say you 
Wisi to, you marry a penvyless woman. My pro- 
peity was nearly ali dissipated Lefore I came into the 
riglt of possession of the small remainder.” 

* [| care only for you, I have enough for us both, 
aud i am the happiest being now that you have con- 
seuicd to share it with me. You must suspect me of 
being bse indeed, to intimate that there would be 
avy dillerence of feeling on my side on account of 
the iuct you have just mentioned,” I replied passion- 
ately. 

1 was rewarded by a kiss from her ripe lips, more 
ferveut than ever before bestowed by her. “ She 
is not all ice—my queen of beauty—alter all,” 1 
thought. 

“ You will gratify one caprice of mine, just to 
show me that jou love me as much as you say you 
do?” she asked, wilh pretty hesitation. 

“ Certainly, darliug ; what is it?” 

, ” Let me accompany you on your journey to Exg- 
abu, 

« Yes.” 

I wight, if she had allowed me to think, have 
questioned the motive she had for this extraordinary 





request. But what lover ever questioned the whim | 
of ler he deemed purer than the angels—a shrine 
almost too holy for him to be allowed to casi his life- 
time of admiration at its feet. Besides, as I said, 
she gave my bewildered intellect no opportunity for 
reflection, but kept on: 

“It is so far, and I shall miss you. Besides I 
would like to take the trip, as I have never been to 
England.” 

“She may yet learn tolove me,” I said to myself, 
as I went to my home to prepare for the trip, which; 
notwithstanding it led me to the sick couch of my 
dying brother, I deemed somehow the pleasantest of 
all my journeys. 

This state of delightful delirium remained upon 
me like a magic spell of exquisite pleasure for a 
month after my arrival in my native country. Then 
my eyes were painfully opened. But I must not get 
in advance of my story. 

My brother, on my first arrival, I found out of 
danger. His leg was saved; he would soon recover, 
but though he was likely to regain quite his natural 
health, and be as strong as any one, he would always, 
probably, be a little lame in the fractured limbs. So 
the surgeon said, and so it proved. 

During his convalescence Isabel was by his side 
much of the time. I liked this, forI had only kindly 
feelings for my pvor sick brother now. And when 
he got out on hiscrutclies, she was the one he seemed 
to prefer to lean upon, though my arm was stronger. 
As yet the pangs of jealousy had taken no hold of 
my beart, and | saw him watch ber come and go with 
the heightened colour in his pale cheek, to which the 
dark rich roses in her own—which would seldom 
come at my bidding—responded. All this, I say, f 
saw; and not dreaming it meant more nor aught 
than a brotherly or sisterly regard and affection— 
which I should have grieved to have found wanting 
—1 rejoiced that heaven had given my love to so kind, 
so good, so worthy a woman. 

An imperative summons came, sooner than I had 
expected, for my immediate return to India. I read 
the missive to her, and suggested a return. She dis- 
sented, saying: 

* You know John, dear, that you can return for me 
when your business is over.. I do not like to leave 
your brother till he gets thoroughly strong. Besides, 
you have not yet finished out one-half your visit. 
You must go and thencome back for me.” . 

Idiot, that I did see it allthen. How persuasive 
seemed her insinuatiug tongue. How plausible her 
reasons. Joseph was already able to hobble about 
without his crutches, and needed a nurse as little as 
myself had ever needed one, who had never been ill 
from infancy. 

I left England after spending a passionate evening 
in Isabel's society, while my senses revelled in her 
beauty and my trusting heart drank in deep draughts 
of unalloyed love. I wrote her five letters in the 
two months that I was absent. She promised faith- 
fully and promptly to reply. She only wrote me 
once while I was away. 

A perplexed and uneasy man I was at the end of 
my term of absence. I had already began to eat the 
fruit of the bitterness of hope deferred, which maketh 
the heart sick. My heart told me that there was 
something wrong somewhere, and I came home with 
the full anticipation of having an indefinable but no 
less terrible foreboding confirmed. 

And I was not dizappointed. 

I crossed the threshold of my brother’s dwelling— 
the family mansion, a portion of which at least should 
have been mine by virtue of primogeniture—and dis- 
missed the cabman who had deposited my luggage. 
Marching through the rooms and finding no one to 
welcome me, I sent the little servant-maid who had 
admitted me to summon her mistress, the sour old 
housekeeper, who still brooded like a dark-winged, 
but ever watchful, family angel, over the domestic 
arena of the house. 

“Good morning, madam; you perceive that I have 
just arrived from the steamer, so you must excuse 
my abruptness in entering and summoning your 
attention. 

“Certainly, Mr. John! Certainly; you are always 
welcome back to your old home, I suppose,” she 
replied. ‘ Won’t you retire to your own room, and 
rest and change your dress? Isabel took Ann away 
with her for a maid.” 

“Is Isabel gone, then? I observed the house 
appeared to be shut up, and found no one here to 
greet me! And Joseph, where’s he?” I said, very 
much surprised and querulous over Isabel's curious 
absence. 

“ Why, laws-a-me!” she cried, “han’t you heard. 
We'll, I do declare, you're the first one then as han’t 
heered on’t,” she cried, holding up both her hands in 
a state of utter astonishment. 

“I am not aware that anything unusual has 
happened in my absence, either to Isabel or to my 
brother,” I said with diguity. 





“ Well, you'll be somewhat disappointed, I s'pose, 
but there a’nt no help but for to bear it. I’m very 
sorry to be the one to bring bad news. It’s always 
au unlucky sign; but then, Mr. John, you know the 
sayin’, ‘ There's as good fish in the sea as ever was 
caught.’” 

“Madame!” I roared, angered by her cronish 
nonsense, for my heart already began to misgive me ; 
“If you know anything that has happened, speak 
out at once, I command you, and no more tiifling or 
insults; this is my brother's house, if you please, and 
not your own.” 

“Law! Mr. John, don’t get so mad! Nothing 
has happened only they've gone and got married, 
and are off on their wedding tour—started last 
Saturday.” 

“They, who? Isabella—Joseph!” I shrieked, with 
a bound towards her. 

“Yes, sir. Why, Mr. John, don’t; you'll tear me 


to pieces.” 

The old housekeeper’s look changed to terror at 
my frenzied actions; a moment before it had been one 
of malicious exultation at the agony the news seemed 
to cause me, breaking it as she did in her heartless 
way. I had placed my hands on my forehead, and 
reeled against the doorway for support; but now I 
was fierce as a tiger. 

I went to my room and did not leave it for two days, 
during which time I took no nourishment, and the 
housekeeper meanwhile fled the house, having con- 
ceived for me a sudden and salutary measure of re- 
spect, which I am happy to say was lasting. I ground 
my teeth in rage, and paced my floor for eight and 
forty hours. Then I lay down and fell asleep. I 
dreamed that my terrible shock had made me mad. 
That I was an inmate of a madhouse, a companion of 
the insane. I shudder as I write now to think how 
true has since proved that awful dream, and I start 
again, as I am almost deafened by another yell from 
the Prince of Darkness, and the sound of his gnash- 
ing teeth against the iron bars of his cage. 

Does intuition ever freight our sleeping fancies with 
warning admonitions of our future being? Let facts 
answer for those who have seen and experienced, and 
let the overwise trust for once the word of a dreamer 
and a seer, though he be, as the world say—mad! 

The effects of my dream were peculiar. So vivid 
was the impression upon my senses that I feared an 
actual and speedy realisation of its augury. So, in 
sheer terror of immediate mental affliction I deter- 
minedly shut my great sorrow from my mind, or 
thought I did. My plans of revenge were all dropped, 
and si prepared to return to India, and ne’er again 
have aught to do with those who styled themselves 
friends. 

Would to heaven that I had done so, but the very day 
before I was to start the bridal party returned. Isabel 
evidently expected to meet me, and evidently, too, she 
relied on her great power over me to subdue my pas- 
sions, which she justly fancied might explode them- 
selves. Joseph stood as though he wxpected violence. 

Isabel, the momeut on eutering the house, ran up 
to me, and putting both arms about my neck, kissed 
me. The ruse of the artful woman worked with cruel 
success. I was completely disarmed. Had I medi- 
tated violence I could not have executed it. I was 
like a child in her dainty hands. She could mould 
my temper as she willed with a look or caress. 
kuew it, felt it, and felt, too, my degradation ; but she 
was my evil genius, and I felt incapable of aught like 
resistance. Still I kept the outward semblance of 
quiet disdain. How silly this, when I knew she 
looked me through and through like a transparent 
book. 


“ Now, John, I’ve done a little wrong, I know, but 
then you know you have not me toblame. I always 
told you I could not love you. But I think, after all, 
you'll make @ splendid brother-in-law, much better 
than a husband; and now you see I can love you asa 
brother, when as a husband it would have been im- 
possible to love you at all!” she said. 

“ And you love Joseph better than me?” I asked. 
There was no baffled rage in the tone, only bitter, 
childish repining. 

“ What a question, when I married him so gladly !” 
said she, in Ler careless way, which yet meant a great 
deal. 

She never spoke a word of the sin of breaking 
her solemnly plighted vows with me. The idea of 
iniquity never entered her mind, at least not to 
trouble her. 

“ Brother, I give you my hand. I congratulate you 
upon having the privilege of taking on yourself the 
responsibility of this woman,” I said. 

And heaven knows, at that moment, I meant what 
I said, and believed then, from the heart, as I do now 
from the understanding, thatno more condign punish- 
ment could be visited on mortal man than the 
fulfilment of my words, so sublimely impious did her 
wicked recklessness and treachery at that moment 
appear to me ‘ 
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They, however, were pleased to take it, as it seemed 
to them, a generous compliment, though Joseph for 
his manliness, I will say it, looked ashamed and as- 
tounded at my manner of conducting myself under 
the trying episode. But he, too, was bewitched with 
this beautiful demon in woman’s form, and my 
wounded heart bled even then for him. 

“Some day we'll visit you, Mr. John—myself and 
Joseph.” 

“IT shall go immediately,” I retorted, with great 
dignity. 

But I did not go for months. Her voice was music, 
and though she managed at least to seem to devote 
the largest portion of her attention to her husband, 
she was not displeased at having in the household yet 
another whom she knew was a worshipper, and who 
could at any moment be brought to her feet. 

It was midsummer, and my estate surely needed 
my presence; but still I deferred going, bound as 
ever by the nameless fascination of this woman of 
wiles and treachery. 

One morning some grand celebration or oration in 
the city, had called forth a crowd, and the principal 
thoroughfares were jammed. My brother had his 
office in a building then occupied quite generally by 
other members of his profession. On that morning I 


had hurriedly sought his office to get a better view of | 


the procession as it passed down the street. 

The windows of his elegant business apartment 
were low, and hung with inside sashes that swung on 
hinges. My brother was more than usually affable 
this morning. Of late he had began to exhibit a grate- 
ful feeling towards me for the manner in which I had 
apparently resigned all claims or thoughts of Isabel, 
who had become his wife by the exercise of such pain- 
ful duplicity. 

“ Just from the house, John ?” he asked, in his care- 
less, mock-ingenuous way, with a studied smile. 

“ Yes, I walked out to see the multitude.” 

“And Isabel—did she change her mind about 
coming ?” 

“She thought she would hardly trust herself in the 
crowd under my protection,” I answered. 

“No, she is getting more and more fond of her 
husband, as a counsellor and protector, of late, I 
fancy, not to disparage yourself, who had the first 
chance at the lovely lady. But if I'd thought she 
wanted to come out I would have ordered the carriage 
round,” he continued, rising and going to the win- 
dow, for the sound of the approaching bands now 
smote our ears, 

Mechanically I rose and followed his example, fling- 
ing back the sash, so that we both stood in the 
window, looking down upon the sea of hats and bon- 
nets and parasols below. 

How I hated my brother at that moment. This 
had been the first occasion on which he had dared to 
remark lightly upon the subjeet. It cut me like a 
knife with double edge, and seemed to set ou blaze a 
smothered fever yet rankling in my heart. Did she 
then love him? Was he, the double-faced, pale, 
insidious man, who seemed in my eyes like a sickly 
poisonous human plant, was he capable ef touching 
the magic cords ef affection in the heart of this 
powerful woman where I had failed. The query 
stung me. 

Al! no! Already I had come to a shrewdly cor- 
rect conclusion of her motive for drawing him into 
her syreu’s net. Already Mrs. Joseph Rosepeake 
was getting fearfully extravaguat. I smiled in the 
bitterness of my malignity when I thought what a 
life she would lead him. But I looked not at the 
precession.—heard not the wild huzzas of the con- 
gregated thousands—I hated the man. And to hate 
a fellow being as I at that moment hated my own 
brother is a dreadful climax of the malice that 
breeds vengeance, and a dreadful sin. God forgive 
me that I committed it! 

Oh, how the wild passion tingled in my veias ; 
how the red blood rushed to my brain till I felt my 
head must burst: “ Kill him!” whispered the temp- 
ter. The awful whisper seemed a kind of proffered 
balm for my wild mental passion and fever. 

My brotuer stood on tip-tee, careless!y leaning his 
whole body from the window, supporting himself 
only by the ends of his fingers against the window- 
frame. I could not have resisted had eternal tor- 
ments at that awful moment loomed tefore me! My 
itcLing fingers slyly caught his. Had the room been 
full, no one could have noticed the movement. One 
slight jerk, as if accidental, and a desultory spring 
to catch him, aud he slipped through my arms, out 
Into the air above the heads of that awful crowd, 
falling the height of three stories, and striking head 
foremost upon the pavement below amidst the shriek- 
ing bystanders. 

I need not detail what followed. My brother was 
buried. I attended his funeral. His wife donned 
mourning for him. I kept my secret. I was visited 
With a terrible fit of sickness, but a providence, far 
tuore merciful than just to the manslayer decreed 


that the deliberate murderer of his own brother 
should survive. 

During my sickness I had been nursed by Isabel, 
and through my convalescence the same spell of her 
mysterious fascination was a potent acceleration to 
my recovery. 

At the end of my illness I fled these scenes, and 
returned to India. And I had good cause for soli- 
tude. A fearful secret was now beginning to weigh 
me dewn. I felt that I wasa murderer. Often in 
that year of seclusion which now followed did I 
wonder to myself whether in my delirious ravings 
I bad unloosed my tongue, and my dread secret bad 
passed the treacherous portals of my lips in a 
frenzied confession, and had been caught up by the 
ears of Isabel! 

My suspicions were heightened one day by the 
receipt of a letter from her. But it proved only one 
of those tender little episties which she knew so well 
how to direct to her “loving brother John,” and 
sympathising in my loneliness, and invitivg a visit 
from me atan early date. I wrote a polite reply. 
But even then the madness caused by the weight of my 
terrible secret was settling in my brain. A desire to 
see Isabel haunted me, and to discover, by her 
manner, if I could, whether she suspected aught of 
the existence of the burden nearest my soul. ‘Then 
with my failing intellect the old dominant infatuation 
of love for the besutiful traitress gained faster and 
stronger hold upon me. 1 visited Isabel. As I was 
then it is not surprising that I found no traces of 
foul suspicien in Isabel's face or manuer—nor 
more surprising that in one month’s time I married 
her. 

But now, instead of the happiness I had dreamed 
of, and longed and hoped for ever against hope and 
longing, oh, what suffering was my lot instead! 
There was still the horrible secret in my bosom. 
I had a demon about me—I was possessed of an 
evil spirit!) And with the whispers of the still small 
voice, stronger and firmer grew the horrible fancy 
that my wife was as cognisant of this secret as my- 
self. And against this phantom reason had no 
chance of an issue. 

Soon after my marriage, I found, to my astonish- 
ment, that in the short period of her widowhood 
Isabel had squandered nearly all her late husband’s 
property. Now drafts came upon my more slender 
resources which my failing mind and patieuce refused 
to submit to. 

At last she demanded that my estate be sold to 
enable us to retain our Euglish mansion. I indig- 
nantly refused compliance. Her conduct had roused 
the evil of my nature. 

“But I must and will have the money. While I 
live 1 will keep up my style, aud dress as I like, and 
wear my jewels!” she retorted emphatically, tapping 
the floor with her foot. 

“ You are as reckless as aCleopatra, and as heart- 
less asa marble woman. You have ruined me al- 
ready,” I cried in angry despair. 

“You have not me to blame,” she replied quickly. 
“Years ago, when you first asked my hand, with 
more sincere good intent than I have since acted to- 
wards or upon you, I| told you J was born without a 
heart; that I sometimes believed myself an evil spirit 
in human shape. But you would not listen, and now 
you have obtained me, and must abide my every act 
and its consequences till death.” 

My evil spirit! She had spoken it, indeed, I 
thought, as 1 leaned my head on both hands, but did 
not speak. 

“Then you propose to accede to my request?” she 
continued, after a pause, not condescending to notice 
my distress. 

“No!” I cried, starting up, thoroughly imbued with 
rage and the spirit of resistance. “No! Rather than 
sacrifice myself further to your reckless habits, I will 
disown you, so help me Heaven! notwithstanding the 
love I did bear you. 

She laughed a scornful laugh, and stood erect be- 
fore me. Glancing at the closed doors, she crossed 
in her majestic way to where I stood, and fairly 
hissed in my ear: 

“John Rosepeake, if within twenty minutes you 
don't make over every particle of your property into 
my sole hands and keeping, 1'll expose you !” 

I stood staring at her like one in a horrid night- 
mare. The realisation of my fearful suspicions was 
slowly forcing itself upon my bewildered brain. 

“You understand! I'll publish you to the world 
as the murderer of your brother !” and she paused, her 
| wicked eyes riveted on my deathly face, and noted the 
| effect of the fearful denunciation she had offered. 
| “Ah! You need not glare at mein that manner, 
| John Rosepeake. I was with you in your fever that 

followed you after the deed. I drank in every word 
of your ravinge, and wrote them down, too. I have 
| sufficient witness, also—the signature of Mary, the 
chamber-girl. She is dead, and I am the only living 
person besides yourself who knows your guilt, John 





Rosepeake, and I intend to make full use of my know- 
ledge. Sit down and sign these deeds, and then take 
yourself away, and never, on your life, show yourself 
to me again, at least, till I can procure a divorce. 

I did as she commanded. In a moment I was a 
penniless man, and she was the possessor of my 
estates. 

“ And now, John Rosepeake, I alone stand in your 
way. Kill me as you did your brother, if you dare!” 
and a look absolutely fearful gleamed in her features 
as she articulated these words one at a time, slowly. 

“And now take yourself away as secretly as you 
can, on account of an inquisitive public. [ shall give 
out that you made all preparations and have mys- 
teriously taken your leave, I know not whither, 
being under an aberration of mind. Here is a 
hundred pounds, the last ready money I have, 80 yom 
cannot call me cruel,” and she laughed as gaily as if- 
she were the most i ent, blith woman on, 
earth. 

“ A mental aberration,” she had said. Jt was strange; 
was the woman actually omniscient? Didshe really 
know that I had already then, affection of the intel- 
lect, daily and insidiously growing on me? 

I reeled to my room a few moments afterwards, 
and I never left it for thirteen days, and then strong 
men brought me forth in theirarms, bound hand and 
foot, a raving madman. And that is how I am here 
in this madhouse. 

There goes the keeper's sister again. 
golden-auburn curls. How much they look like 
hers! How I would like to tearthem! She still 
moves in respectable circles, but how few of her ac- 
quaintances take her for the woman that she is? 
There is only one thing, however, where I can check- 
mate her—she cannot consummate her wishes to 
marry again till I die! And Iam resolved to live on 
aud on, though in a madhouse, till I reach four score 
and a hundred years, if Ican. Did I wishit, | might 
die at almost any moment. How easily | might 
thrust the sharp point of this steel pen I now write 
with into my heart, and lance out my life-blood in 
silence! 

But my forehead grows icy. The roars of the 
Prince of Darkness are becoming louder and fear- 
fully exciting. When he howls we all howl, we ail 
roar. ‘The whole madhouse shrieks together in 
variations of chaotic chorus! 

My forehead grows colder. The fever swells in 
my brain again! Another of my spells are coming 
on. Ina few moments I shall be a raving maniac, 
yelling and tearing in sympathy with the best of 
them! Ha! ha! 

It is coming. I will fold this and cry out for my 
keeper, to pass it into his hands through the grate. 
He will publish it forme. Reader, it is a true story! 
I have lived it all. I live it over and over again 
every time I rave, too. 

Good-bye, reader. My head is cold, and yet the 
fever burus like distilled torment! I ama madman, 
and @ murderer! G: 8. 'D. 





The same 


THE CRANSTOWN DIAMONDS. 

AunT MARTHA VANDERPOOL was dying. Such 
was the news that flashed across the wires one August 
day. 

Such a summons was not to be disregarded. I 
packed my carpet-bag, as in duty bound, took an 
early train for Holly Hedge, the family seat of the 
Vanderpools. 

On reaching my journey’s end, I rang the bell 
somewhat nervously. The door was opened by a 
servant I had never before seen. . 

“Am I in time ?” was my first eager question. 

“ Yes sir.” 

She seemed to know who I was, and at once stepped 
aside for me to pass in. I went up stairs, tli) 
to go directly to my aunt’s chamber. I had ba 
reached the upper landing, however, when a 
opposite was pushed open, and a dark alert {i; 
stood awaiting my approach. 

The figure was that of a young woman. I had 
heart to seize upon the salient points of the pi 
she presented. My first impression was that 
the deeper and graver undertones of night hu 
how found form, and stepped out into the ¢ 
light of day. Her hair was black, and so wa 
dress—a flimsy tissue, impalpable as cobweb. 
ornaments hung pendant from her ears and ci: 
her wrists. Keen, restless eyes met mine, like win 
stars set in the face of evening when it first frowus 
out the sunset fires. 

Acurious impression, and yet a natural one, perliaps. 
Drawing nearer, I held out my hand. She took is 
somewhat reluctantly. 

“You are Barton Cranstown ?” she asked, in a low, 
swift tone. 

I bowed. 
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“Mrs. Vanderpool is expecting you.” 
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“How is my aint? She should have sent for me 
sooner. Is there no hope ?” 

“None,” she answered, a curious icy ring in her 
voice. “The doctors have given her up. She will 
pass away peacefully and without much pain 
though.” 

“Can I not see her?” 

The dark young woman looked perploxed and 
slightly annoyed. She toyed reflectively with the 
jet ornaments at her wrists. 

“You must wait,” she finally said. “Mrs. Van- 
derpool was sleeping when J left her a moment since.” 

Mrs. Vendale, the housekeeper, put her head out- 
side of the sick-room. 

“Is it you, Barton?” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
relief. “Iam glad you are come. My mistress has 
asked for you a dozen times during the day. Heaven 
bless you, sir, come in. You are as welcome as the 
flowers in spring.” 

The young woman bit her lip, half-angrily as jit 
seemed. 

‘Mrs. Vanderpool is awake, or the housekeeper 
would be less boisterous in her greeting,” she said. 
“ If so, there is no need for delay.” 

She ushered me into the sick-room, with extreme 
reluctance, as if she thought I had no right there. 
Aunt Martha received me very affectionately, 
asking me to sit down by the bedside, betraying a 
sort of childish delight in my presence. 

“TI knew you would come, Barton,” she said, feebly. 
“T only regret that I did not send for you at once. 
There is nobody but you, in all the wide world, to 
mourn my loss.” 

The strange young woman was mixing some 
medicine at a side-table. She turned so abruptly, on 
hearing these last words of Aunt Martha's, as to 
nearly overturn the glass. 

“ Dear aunt, J am sorry to find you so ill,” I said. 
“But you may recover. There is nothing like 
keeping up a brave heart. 

She slowly shook her head. 

“My days are numbered, Barton. I do not-care how 
soon the summons comes, now that you are here. I 
shall have something to say to you before I die. It 
is in respect to my property. You are the nearest 
of kin,and I have ma-e you my heir. You will also 
have the Cranstown diamonds. They should have 
been your father’s instead of mine. It is the 
custom of the Cranstowns to leave them to the 
eldest son. The rule was deviated from in my 
favour, but now they shall go back where they 
properly belong. A Vanderpool has no right to 
them.” 

At that, the young woman left the stand, and 
came towards us, a deep, burning light in her starry 
eyes. 

“ People seldom get their just deserts in this world, 
madam,” she said, abruptly. 

Without waiting for any reply from Aunt Martha, 
she turned away, passing from the room. ‘“ Who is 
she?” | asked, the moment the door had closed be- 
hind her. 

*onstance Bertrand. I was alone, and wanted a 
companion, I advertised for one, andshe was among 
the applicants.” 

* Who recommended her?” 

“ Mrs. Colonel Victor.” 

“She was not here when I last came to Holly 
Hedge.” 

“No. You have kept aloof for the past three 
months. It is less than four weeks since she first 
‘came. [am quite fond of her. She is really a per- 
son of superier abilities, and would adorn a much 
more elevated sphere in life.” 

*No doubt,” I returned musingly. To me Miss 
Bertrand was a sort of modern sphinx, and I was 
glad to listen toany particulars concerning her. 

This conversation between Aunt Marthaaud myself 


was much more disjointed than 1 bave here given it. 
She was too weak to talk much at one time, aud every 
word cost her an effort that she could not wholly 
conceal, But, while I was in the room, she would 
wholly converse, aud I had to go away in order that 


she might rest. 
Finding my way into the parlour presently, some- 


body came out of a recess at the other end, bock in 
hand, as I entered. Iwas not slow to recognise that 
dark, listless figure, with its sweeping, gauze-like 
robes ; but it looked more unique than ever in that 
great gloomy room where the sunlight only came in 






nt it little patches here and there. 
‘3 Bertrand,"said [, coming over, and standing 
beside her. 

A curious smHe flickered about her lips. She 
looked at me half-defiantly. 

“I see you have been inquiring out my name. 
My wonder is that you should have taken the trou- 
ble. You could not suppose that I stood in your 
light in any way?” 

“I do not understand you. I was never good at 
reading riddles.” 


She shot me a keen, swift look. 

“You have been informed of my present position 
in this house ?” 

“ You are my aunt’s——” ° 

“ Companion, since servant would be too vulgar a 
word for ears refined,” seeing that I hesitated, at a 
loss for the proper term, “ Mrs. Vanderpool is very 
wealthy, and quite fond of me. Many persons in-my 
position would seek to ‘feather their own nest,’ if I 
may be allowed to use such an expression.” 

I laughed, though more in the dark than ever. The 
impression somehow crossed my mind that she was 
trying to put me on the wreng scent. What possible 
object she could have in so doing was more than I 
evuld conceive, however. 

“T have no fear that you will attempt anything 
of the sort.” 

“Why not? You would never miss a few hun- 
dred pounds out of the thousands that Mrs. Vander - 
pool will leave you possessed of. ‘The money would 
be of inestimable advantage to me. Have you 
any idea what I was before I came to Holly 
Hedge ?” 

“ No,” 

“A schoolmistress!” her vaice low and scornful. 
“T was struggling against a powerty hatetul as death. 
There were years of my lifein which I only existed. 
I shudder to think of them. Incqming here I found 
a servitude that smacked of freedom. It was like a 
draught of rich red wine.” 

She broke off abruptly, folding her hands ia her 
lap. What could I say to the enigwatical woman— 
how assure her of my sympathy ? 

“ Your experience must have been very bitter. You 
ought now to see the brighter side of life. Say to my 
aunt what you have said to me. I know she is 
tender-hearted and generous.” 

“T am nota beggar, Mr. Cranstown,” her lipcurling 
haughtily. “1! don’t know why I have dealt so 
frankly with you, and suffered you to see some of my 
deformities. It was not because I expected help from 
you or yours. I will never ask more than justice at 
the hands cf the world.” 

“TI believe you have some trouble of which I know 
nothing, but whieh I ought. to know, perhaps. What 
ean [ do for you ?” 

“ Nothing,” shortly. “Ihave shocked you suffi- 
ciently, and will hold my peace after asking a single 
question. Did the deceased Mr. Vanderpool -have 
any relatives who will be interested in the division 
of the property of his widow ?” 

“IT have heard it said that there are two orphan 
nieces living. Tho story may be true or may not; 
it makes but little difference. Mr. Vanderpool was 
comparatively a poor man. My annt’s property 
came from the Craustowns. During his life, Uncle 
Vanderpool entered into a great many successful 
speculations aud thus increased it. That is all I 
know of the matter.” 

Miss Bertrand listened eagerly, her breath com ng 
quickly and sharply. But she said nothing. lre- 
sently there was a soft footfall in the hall ontside, and 
a servant looked in, the same prime, quict girl who 
had first answered my ring at the door. On seeing 
me, she started back in manifest confusion. 

“Were you looking for me, Patty?” Miss Bert- 
rand asked,her face a shade paler than it had beena 
moment previously. 

“No,” answered the girl. “I thought the house- 
keeper came this way.” 

She passed quickly out. 

“ An interesting face,” said I. “That girl is in- 
tellectually above her station. How long has she 
been an inmate of the household?” 

Miss Bertrand had dropped her book, and now 
turned to pick it up. 

“You must ask Mrs, Vendale,” was her reply. 
“ She ought to be better informed than am I.” 

She hurried away, as if to avoid answering any 
further questions. Left alone I took a reflective 
turn in the room. 

“ A lusus nature,” was my mental comment. “ That 
woman is a rare piece of still nature. There is some 
of tho stuff in her of which diplomatists are made. 
Deep and still, those are the adjectives that fit her. 
I wonder if she is tener and womanly also ?” 

Later we were in Aunt Martha's room. Miss Ber- 
trand was flitting husily about, but I sat ina chair by 
the bedside. The poor woman seemed to be sinking 
fast. She was content now to have me near, where 
her eyes could occasionally rest upon my face. There 
had been a long silence in the chamber. Aunt 
Martha broke it : . 

“ Barton,” she said, feebly, “ place your hand be- 
neath my pillow.” 

I obeyed. 

“T find a small box here, Aunt Martha. Shall I 
take it out?” 

She nodded. Drawing back my hand I discovered 
that it contained an ebony casket of ancient and cu- 





rious workmanship. 


“ Open it,” was:the language of her eyes. 

Miss Bertrand left her work, coming towards us, 
and taking her stand behind my chair. She was sin- 
gularly pale even to the lips. 

A tiny golden key was in the lock of the.casket. 
Snapping the lid, a vision of unexpected splen- 
dour stared me in the face. Curions, sparkling atoms, 
like stars through a rift of cloud, or the sun-kisses 
on dewdrops. or the sparkle of joy bright eyes, lay 
ceaselessly flickering inthe velvet-lined receptacle 
—atoms which in that darkened chamber shone,pale 
and silvery, like the soft mellow glew of a pure, 
clear mounlight. 

“The Cranstown diamonds!” 

“Yes,” whispered Aunt Martha. “I keep them 
near me day and night. They are the most precious 
trust I shall bequeath.to yoy, Bartun. Only a Cran- 
stown by birth or marriage must ever wear them. 
But few families can boast of such an heirloom. You 
have no idea how I love them. They must be kept 
as the apple of your eye, Barton.” 

She spokein a feverishly excited wey, that seemed 
te tell fearfully upon her. I bad long kvown that 
these jewels were her pride, and did not wonder at 
the emotion she manifested. 

Patty opened the door. 

“ Did anyone ring ?” she asked. 

Miss Bertrand madea swift movement, covering 
the casket, as well as she could, with one of her 
hands. 

“No,” she answered, sharply. 

A subtle, suspicious light leaped into Patty’s eyes, 
but she went away without saying anything farther. 
Miss Bertrand drew back her hand, which was now 
nervously unsteady. I observed a plain gold ring on 
one of the fingers. 

“ Return the gasket to its place beneath the pillow. 
I hate the sight of it,” she said, with singular harsh- 
ness. 

Aunt Martha signalled assent, putting up one of 
her wasted hands to fondle it, as she would have 
fondled a@ little child. 

“ The Cranstown diamonds,” she murmured, a flush 
of family pride kindling ip her pale qhoeks. 

. * 


I watched with Aunt Martha, that night. Latein 
the evening, when she seemed inclined to sleep. 1 
drew back in the shadow of the ourtains, for she 
would not close her eyes when I sat where she could 
look npon my face. 

She must: have been sleeping for an hour or more, 
when the dooropened,and Miss Bertrand came gliding 
noiselessly within. She did not see me, but went 
straight towards the bedside. Aunt Martha, stirred 
slightly. 

“ Are you awake ?” whispered Miss Bertrand. 

“ Les.” 

“There is nobody in the room. I am surprised 
that Mr. Cranstown should have left you.” 

“He must be tired, poor boy,” said my dear aunt 
in her feeblest tone. 

I remained perfectly qniet. Miss Bertrand, still 
unconscious of my presence, prepared a» composing 
draught, and then sat down near the head of the bed. 

“1 have something tosay to you, Mrs. Vanderpool,” 
she began, in a singnlarly unsteady voice. “ You 
are strong enough to listen.” 

“ Yes,” the tone indicative of surprise. 

“It is inrespect to your property,” her face grow- 
ing strangely pale in the lamp-light. “ You have left 
the bulk of it toyyour nephew, Mr. Barton Crans- 
town?” 

“ Yes, I shall ask him to give you five hundred 
pounds. ‘he servauts are all remembered in my 
will, withthe exception of Patty, who has only been 
herea month. But Barton will be geverous to her.” 

“It is not that,” impatiently. “1 wish to ask if 
you consider the decision just? Are there none 
others:;who ought to claim a share in these riches ?” 

“‘ None,” was answered slowly. 

Miss Bertrand bit her crimsou lip. 

“ Perhaps not. among your own relatives in blood, 
the Cranstowns. But what of the Vanderpools?” 

“TI know but Jittle of them,” returned Aunt 
Martha, peevishly. “The only brother of my de- 
ceased husband ;is dead. “He never had any sis- 
ters.” 

There was a short silence. Miss Bertrand moved 
restlessly in her chair. 

“That brother is dead, it is true,” she resumed, 
finally. “But I happen to know that he leit two 
orphan daughters behind him. ‘Those girls are 
little less than beggars, so shockingly poor have 
they become. The time-old curse lies heavy upon 
them—they must work or starve.” 

“T do notknowthem. I have never seen them.” 

“Bat I have, and can vouch for the trath of 
what I have told you,” her eyes glittering unnatu- 
rally. “I wanted to tell you all this sooner, but you 
never scemed willing to listen. With your consent, 





1 will send for the poor motherless girls ! 
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“No, no,” muttered Aunt Martha, faintly. “I do 
not wish to see them. They must not be brought 
here at this late hour.” 


Miss Bertrand caught her breath like one in keen | 


ain. 
You ought to help them,” she said, slowly. “A 
tenth part of your wealth would make them com- 
fortable. It is cruelly wrong to leave them in 
penury and want.” 

“The Oranstowns must remain a rich family as 
they are a noble one,” was the sick woman's obstinate 
answer, the pride of blood being strong, even in 
death. 

A cry of despair thrilled throngh the silence. 
It startled me, alarmed, from my hiding-place 
where I had been listening to the conversation. 
Miss Bertrand turned with wide-opened eyes on 
hearing my step. 

“ Eavesdropper!” 

The word like a bomb from her lips, 
hissing hot. Overwhelmed with shame and confu- 
sion I could answer nothing to it. Consciousness of 
guilt makes strange cowards of us all. 

In the ghastly gray of the morning Aunt Martha 
Vanderpool died. I stood by the bed-side, and 
her last smile was for me —her last act to draw my 
hand to her clammy lips. God bless her! 
had always tried to lead a and upright life. 
she had failed, it was not for me to judge her. 


Mr. Richard Thornton was the family solicitor— | 


a sharp, shrewd man of the world, kind-hearted in 
the main, but with susceptibilities somewhat blunted. 
He soon heard the sad news aud made his appear- 
ance at Holly Hedge before the morning was half- 


spent. 

“Glad you’re on hand, Cranstown,” he said with 
characteristic bluntmess. “Knew you'd been sent 
for. I drew up the will. You are the the only 
person it particularly concerns.” 

Such talk was extremely annoying, and I escaped 
from it as soon as possible, going to hunt up Miss 


Bertrand, though it was half an hour or more before’ 


I succeeded in finding her. 
to avoid me. 

“You called me eavesdropper,” I cried catching 
her hand, in passing. “The charge was just, and I 
deserve your scern. You must try, though, not to 
think too unkindly of me.” 

“We will not discuss the subject, Mr. Cranstown,” 
she said, coldly. 

“You are implacable. Listen to what I wish to 
say, and then you shall not be annoyed by me again. 
Last night you spoke of the Vanderpool race. T’'hey 
ought to be invited to the funeral. Will you under- 
take that duty?” 

“Tt would be useless trouble.” 

“Are they so very proud, or only resentful? I 
shall also depute you to inform them that I do not 
sympathise with the feelings my aunt cherished to- 
wards them. They should have been remembered 
in her will. I shall insist.‘on making over to them a 
fair proportion of the property that has been left to 
me ” ; 


Even then she sought 


Miss Bertrand looked me curiously in the face, as 
if at a loss what to think. Her lips were nervously 
quivering. 

“I did not take you for that sort of man,” she 
said frankly and suddenly. 

We were standing onthe landing. Just then, Mr. 
Thornton opened the door of the chamber where my 
aunt lay, and beckoned for me to come in. Miss 
Bertrand followed. 

Mrs. Vendale was in the room with the lawyer. 
The latter went directly to a stand by the bedside, 
bringing from thence the jewel-casket. He pushed 
it under our very noses, and snapped open the lid. 
The box was empty. 

“Ah-h-h!” he grunted, significantly. 

I cried out. Miss Bertram became ghastly pale, 
and clung to a chair for support. 

“Ah-h-h!” thelawyer repeated. “ Where are the 
diamonds? Mrs. Vendale says they were there safe 
enoagh last night. Her mistress would keep them 
under the pillow. They were forgotten in the ex- 
<itemeut of Mrs. Vanderpool’s death. I was the first 
to think ef them—one must look after the property 
left in his charge, you know. I took the casket from 

under the pillow. It was empty, as you see it. 
Where are the diamonds ?” 

Nobody answered. A sort of chill seemed to have 
seized upon us all—that awful shivering that comes 
of a great fear or horror. It was not so much that 
the diamonds were gone as that they must have been 
stolen, and by somebody under the self-same roof 
with ourselves. 

“Who is the thief?” Mr. Thornton exclaimed. 
“You and I must hunt him down, Cranstown. ‘Those 
a are worth thousands. You can’t afford to lose 

em.” 

He turned on his heel and went back to the bed 
again, running his hand carefully under the pillow 


where the casket had been kept. When he withdrew 
it, after a little, there was asmile of triumph on his 


ace. 
# “A clue!” he cried, holding up something for us 
ito see. 

It was a plain gold ring. A sort of shiveri 
came from Miss Bertrand. She turned her on 
us fora single instant. When I saw her face again 
it was like that of the dead. 

“To whom does this ring belong?” asked the 
lawyer, coming nearer, his look stern and implacable. 

It was Mrs. Vendale who replied : 

“ There are two of that sort worn in this house. I 
have remarked themmmere than once, because they 
are precisely alike, beth having a raised letter ‘V’ 
on the part worn neméthe palm Miss Bertrand has 
one, and Patty the maid, the other.” 

The “V” was so plain asto be unmistakeable. 
Of course we all dated at Miss Bertrand’s hands. 
She held them out witheut a word of remonstrance. 
The fingers bor pare gay 

“Call Patty,” Mr. Thornton hoarsely. 

The maid was summoned. She came in Staidly 





Bhe | 
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and quietly, but I saw that her lips were white. 

“ Hold up hand,” commanded the lawyer. 

She obeyed, mechamieally. She did not manifest 
the least symptom of surprise or curiosity. Her 
movements were those of an automaton. 

“ Where is your ring?” asked Mr. Thornton, for 
there was none upov her fingers, any more than upon 
Constance Bertrand’s 

She hesitated.. A grayish pallor spread over her 
face. She dropped both hands heavily to her side. 

“I lost it this morning, while gathering some 
roses for the ” she answered, finally. 

“T have found at,” said the lawyer. “Here it is,” 
holding out his @pen palm in which lay the ring he 
had taken from beneath the pillow. 

She looked at i @eolly and deliberately. ~ Miss 
Bertrand leane@ forward in breathless suspense, her 
eyes wide-opem, with an appealing look. 

“ That is not mine,” said Patty tly. 

Mr. Thornten wasmonplussed. took the house- 
keeper to one side, allowing me to make up the trio. 

“One of those women is = said to her. 
“Which is the guilty 

“ How should £ rhea weterned Mrs. Vendale, 
pettishly. ‘‘ Both hawe conducted themselves very 
properly since coming ‘to this house. I would as soon 
think evil of my own flesh and blood.” 

“Humph! Restassured that this matter will be 


Vanderpool’s bed ?” 

“Mine. She would not soffer anybody else to 
touch it. She was very particular about such things, 
and seemed annoyed if any other hand than mine 
shook up a pillow, even.” 

Mr. Thornton took two or three rapid turns about 
the room. Finally. he came back to where Miss 
Bertrand and Patty were standing. 

“ There has been a robbery in this house,” he said, 
abruptly, watching both their faces with greedy in- 
terest. “The Oranstown diamonds are stolen. 
Circumstances direct suspicion agaiust you tw~. 
Whichever is the guilty party will save trouble and 
needless mortification by making a full confession 
here and now.” 

His expression was cruelly severe. After the first 
exclamation of surprise Patty broke out in vehe- 
ment and almost angry devial of all knowledge of the 
jewels in question. Miss Bertrand said nothing, 


apathetic, 
gainst the charge, she slowly answered: 


can say will have power to change your belief.” 

Her expression was indicative of keen mental 
pain. Pitying her with all my heart I held out my 
hand. 


trand. Our good friend Mr. Thornton is beside him- 
self to make use of such language.” 

She did not even look at me. The lawyer gave a 
disdainfal sniff. His eyes never moved from her 
face for the space of five minutes. 


muttered once, during this cager scrutiny. 
Finally he turned. 
“T shall make a thorough search for the missing 





jewels,” be said. “Mrs. Vendale may assist me, 
and we will begin with Patty’s trank, first of all. 
Cranstown, you are to remain wiil Miss Bertrand.” 
| Patty led the way from the room with quite a show 
| of alacrity. She seemed perfectly willing the search 
| Should take place. Miss Bertraud kept her seat, her 
| eyes steadfastly fixed on the floor. 

“Do not let me detain you,” I said to her, when 
| Wwe were alone. 
“Tam yunr prisoner, in some sort,” sho returned, 

haughtily. “1 choose to remain.” ; 

| I might have gone away myself, but it would only 


' we will do, miss. 


thoroughly tested. Whose duty is it to make Mrs. | 





but sank into the nearest seat, strangely listless and | 
When asked what she had to offer a-! 
| control. 


“If you really look upon me as a thief, nothing I | 


“Nobody would thiuk of accusing you, Miss Ber- | 


“T am not the only foolish one in this house,” he | 





have made her position the more trying. Mr. Thorn- 
ton was g0ne a long time, but came back no wiser 
than ho went away. 

“No new developments thus far,” he said, shortly. 


| “Miss Bertrand, may I trouble you for your keys?” 
sob 


She refused to give them up. 

“You may take them from me by force, but you 
will get them no other way. I do not recognise your 
right to search my private room. IfIam a thief, you 
must take me into custody.” 

The lawyer smothered an oath. “That is what 
A warrant shall be made out 
within the next hour; I will teach you what it is to 
defy me.” 

At this junctare I ventured to interpose. 

“ The loss is mine, Mr. Thornton, and I claim the 
privilege of acting in accordance with my own better 
judgment in this matter. Miss Bertrand is not to 
be molested. We will bide our time, and wait for fur- 
ther developments. One of the under-servants may 
be the guilty party. We must keep a closer watch 
on them all.” 

Miss Bertrand lifted her eyes a moment gratefully. 
“You are very kind,” she said, and passed away from 
the room. 

The lawyer was thoroughly angry, and not easily 
pacified. ‘Such conduct does justice to your heart 
but not to your head, Cranstown,” he muttered. 
“The jewels will never be recovered. You are 
giving Miss Bertrand ample opportunity in which to 
have them conveyed to some place where they can 
be kept im safety.” 

“ Bertrand knows nothing of them.” 

“ Humph! You are easily gulled, my young friend. 
Experience will give you fauee shrew Glee A 
clever women could deceive the devil himself. I 
don't wonder that you are deceived.” 
cana tied v argue = question. Circumstances 

frightiully against Constance Bertrand. Every- 
thing ‘that had occurred since I first came to Helly 
Hedge would have been taken by some as so much 
evidence to fix the theft that had beon committed 
upon I kept these little circumstances carefully 
to myself. With Mr. Thornton they would have 
amounted to onviction; he was already assured in 
his.own mind that the poor girl was guilty. I did 
not wish to do or say anything to streagthen the im- 


We sometimes have convictions that are in oppo- 
sition to all external evidence. I was possessed of 
such a feeling. Despite all 1 had seen and heard I 
wonld willingly have staked my own reputation on 
Mise Bertrand’s innocence. It was a blind, unreason- 
ing faith, as strange as unwarrantable. 

We kept our own counsel; and the preparations 
for Aunt Martha's funeral went on. The under-ser- 
vauts were not made acquainted with the loss, but 
they were closely watched. Mrs. Vendale even in- 
stituted a stealthy search among some of their ef- 
fects, but nothing came of it. 

For my part, I sent a hasty note to Mrs. Colonel 
Victor by whom Miss Bertrand had been recom- 
mended to my aunt. A reply came on the day sub- 
sequent to the funeral. 

“Mrs. Victor did not know, and bad never heard 
of Constance Bertrand. If such a person assumed to 
have a recommeudation from her that recommenda- 
tion was a base forgery.” 

This answer distressed and perplexed me. A per- 
son who will resort to deception in one instance is 
not to be depended on in another. What was I to 
think? Miss Bertrand must be thoroughly base, or 
the victim of circumstances over which she had no 
Which was the truth ? 

Unfortunately, the letter fell into Mr. Thornton's 
hands. We read it with ill-concealed triumph. 

*T do not imagine you will take that young wo- 
man’s part hereafter,” he said. “Her career in this 
house has been a marked one, when we consider its 
brevity. She introduced herself by forging a 
testimonial. She tried playing the agreeable to Mrs. 
Vanderpvol, but did not happen to hold the winning 
cards. As a last resort, she stole the Cranstown 
diamonds.” 

* You hate the poor girl, and have no mercy on 
her,” 1 returned, warmly. 

“No, I am stating stubborn facts. Deny them if 
you can.” 

“T admit the circumstances are against her. But 
that fact proves nothing. She may be innocent as a 
babe uuborn. You interpret her conduct to suit 
yourself.” 

“ You mean that I use a little reason and common 
sense. I donot wish to accuse anybody unjustly.” 

We were walking on the piazza when the con- 
versation occurred. Mr. Thornton took a turn by 
himself, but finally came back again. 

“From the beginning, I knew the theft of the dia- 
monds lay between Miss Bertrand and Patty. 
Circumstances abundantly prove that the latter is 
innocent. There is but one inference to be drawam 
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[FIRST IMPRESSIONS. ] 


I now wish to know how you will proceed in the 
matter.” 

Angry blood crimsoned my face. “ Rest assured 
of this, Mr. Thornton,” I said, “that I shall never 
resort to extrcme measures with a poor, misguided | 
girl!” 

“ Very well, sir,” and then he went away in high | 
dudgeon. 

He was scarcely gone when a face appeared in an | 
open window near which I was standing. It was 
Constance Bertrand’s, but so pale and agitated as to 
be scarcely recognizable. 

“God bless you sir,” said she, sweetly. “You are 
the last person to show leniency. I had no right 
to expect kindness from you—I did not expect it. I 
shall always be grateful.” 

She looked so wan and sorrowful that I longed to 
take her in my arms, and soothe her with loving 
words. She was no longer a sphinx to study, but a 
dear, suffering woman to console. Finding no words 
in which to answer, I pressed her hand in silence. 

“ You know the worst of me thatis to be told,” she 
resumed, in a raised voice. “ You can never estimate 
what burthens I have borne. You might not be- 
lieve me were [ to recount them even in my feeble 
way. ‘Ten thousand diamonds would be a poor 
return forone hour of such torture as I bave endured.” 

She wrung her hands helplessly. Looking at her, 
at the dark, passionate face, the wide-open eyes, the 
pouting lips, lusciously red, I forgot the brevity of 
time in which I had known this woman, forgot the 
cloud of suspicion that hung heavy and dark over 
her devoted head, closing in blacker and more deadly 
every hour, forgot all that I should have remembered, 
perhaps, and stooping suddenly, I took her inte my 
arms, holding her for a brief breathing space clasped 
fiercely to my heart. 














“You see how I love and trust you, Constance,” 
fell from my lips, brokenly. 








A moment she lay on my breast like a tired child 
—then broke sway, sobbing violently. 

Later in the day Mr. Thornton put in a second 
appearance at Holly Hedge. This time he was not 
alone ; a quiet, grave-looking man in the plain dress 


| of a private citizen accompanied him. 


He summoned me to the library, and then sent for 
Constance Bertrand. She came in, presently, very 
pale, but perfectly composed. She paused near the 
door, looking inquiringly at Mr. Thornton, but sedu- 
lously avoiding my gaze. 

“This is Mr. Ruggles,” said the lawyer, introduce 
ing hiscompanton. “I prevailed on him to come 
over with me. We have a little matter of business 
to settle that is especially in his line.” 

Miss Bertrand gave him one of her keen, alert looks. 

“He is come to arrest me, I suppose,” she said, 
colouring up, and then growing pale again. 

I started to my feet, foaming with anger. 

“Richard Thornton, have you dared bring an offi- 
cer into this house ?” I demanded. 

“T have merely done my duty,” was his quiet 
reply. “ Mrs. Vanderpool’s property was a sacred 
trust until I could deliver it safely into your hands. 
My duty was clear, though I have entered on it re- 
luctantly.” 

“He is right,” said Constance, now deadly pale. 
“ The diamonds are very valuable, and of course every 
possible effort should be made for their recovery. 
What do you propose to do?” addressing the question 
to Mr. Ruggles.” 

“Our first move will be to search your private 
apartment, madam ;” that gentleman made answer. 

Her hands dropped together with the gesture of 
one in keen pain. “Follow me,” she said, in a voice 
unnaturally sharp and clear. 


She led the way to her chamber. I could not re- 


sist the impulse to follow. Walking with the vacant, 
abstracted air of a somnambulist, she crossed the 





apartment, and unlocked a small desk of inlaid wood 
standing ona table against the opposite wall. 

“T do not wish to cause unnecessary delay,” she 
said, coldly and quietly. “ It would be folly to make 
a protracted search. Here are the jewels,” lifting out 
the diamonds and dropping them on the table as if 
they were burning coals of fire. 

“O Constance!” 

This was my exclamation. Then there was a 
breathless silence in the room, horrible as death, 
during which the hunted girl faced usdefiantly, Her 
breath ran over her lips icy cold. 

“ Yon find stolen property in my possession,” she 
said, folding her arms. “I do not expect you to 
spare me. I am willing to meet the penalty.” 

I took my place beside her, ready, even then, to 
defend her to the last. Mr. Ruggles drew nearer, 
puzzled, and manifestly disturbed. At that moment 
there was a rustle on the landing outside, and Patty 
rushed past him, throwing herselfat my feet. 

“Mercy, mercy!” she shrieked, lifting both her 
hands. “Iam the thief! Oh, be merciful!” 

I stood staring at her, vaguely conscious of he 
words. Constance caught hold of my arm to save 
herself from falling. Her head sank on her breast, 
and she groaned audibly. 

“T am the thief,” shrieked Patty, forthe second 
time. “I stole the diamonds. It was an awful 
temptation, andI could not resist it. I thought I 
was defrauded of my just rights.” 

Constance raiged her head. 


“ She is crazea~you must not mind her,” pointing 


to Patty. “I am ready to go to jail, officer; I place 
myself in your custody.” 

Atthis Patty screamed out violently. 

“ You have suffered enough that you might screen: 
me, Constance. I never dreamed that it would really 
come to this. Sister, you shall not pay the penalty 
of my crimes. I am not so thoroughly selfish as you. 
seem to think.” 

Constance tried in vain to silence her. She even 
sought to push her from tho room,but Patty betrayed 
an equal obstinacy, continuing to cry out, and to ac- 
cuse herself of the theft of the diamonds. I began 
to see the truth, as in a glass, darkl y.. : 

“ Who are you, and who is this girl?” I asked, ad- 
dressing Constance. 

She would not answer, but turned away, hiding 
her face. Patty swallowed a choking sob, and then 
spoke out fearlessly : 

“She is Constance Vanderpool, andI am her sister. 


We were very poor, and sorely tempted. We wrote- 


to Aunt Martha a great many times, but she never. 
answered our letters. Finally we got positions in 
this house, she as Aunt Martha’s companion, and I: 
as servant. Of course we assumed names for the 
occasion; I wrote out a false recommendation for 
Constance. We had seen Aunt Martha's advertise- 
ment, and that is what first put the idea in our 
heads.” 

‘“‘ Why did you wish to come here?” asked Mr. 
Thornton. ° 

“ We were wretchedly poor as I said. We thought 
Aunt Martha might learn to love us in time, and 
then we would tell her all about our little plot. It 
was very foolish, perhaps, but there seemed no other 
way. She would not have listened to us, had we 
told her at once. We worked hard and waited, hop- 
ing she would gradually unbend towards us. If she 
had not died so suddenly, everything might havo 
gone well with us.” k 

« And that is how you came to steal the dia- 
monds?” 

“ Yes. 
—Constance told me. It seemed to stir up all the 
wickedness in my heart. I was nearly crazed. I 
thought we had a just claim to a portion of the pro- 
perty. SoI stole the diamonds.” 

She paused, shuddering convulsively. “ Constance, 
the dear girl, would have taken all the blame on her- 
self. She did it to screen me. She threw her gold 
ring away for that purpose. But she had nothing 
to do with the theft. It wasa terrible blow to her 
when she knew it. I am the vile creature who has 
brought shame and disgrace on us both.” 

Icould hear no more. I took Constance’s hands 
in mine, realising what a martyr she was. I canglit 
her in my arms and covered her face with kisses. 1 
held her close; and would not let her go. 

“Look up,” I whispered. ‘“ There is nothing more 
to fear. You have been more sinned against than 
sinning—both you and Patty. This affair shall be 
hushed up among ourselves, and you shall wear the 
Cranstown diamonds on your wedding-day.” 

Her eyes sought mine in a long, earnest, and intent 


ze. 
“There is but one jewel that I crave, Barton,” 
she said, slowly, “a pearl of great price—your love.” 
That was hers already, and how could I bestow it 
anew. R. W. 


I knew we were not mentioned in the will’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell; 
I took thee for thy better: take thy fortune, 
Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger. 
* . 


Sit you down 
And let me wring yvur heart. Hamlet. 

Pepro Diaz, after doubling and turning until he 
was convinced that his pursuer was completely 
bafiled, ascended the street steps of the residence of 
Inez and pulled the door-bell. 

It was some time before he was admitted, and he 
swaggered into the hall with a howl and a scowl 
when the door was opened. 

“Silence !” whispered Inez de Parma, for it was 
she who admitted him, “the parlour is filled with 
company! Follow me.” 

She did not remain to see whether he was willing 
or not, but moved away towards the stairs which led 
to the second story. 

He was by her side in an instant. Heavily framed 
as he was, he could tread as softly as a cat when he 
desired. 

Ho grasped her by the arm, and whispered: 

“No treachery! I know your heart,woman. If 
Tam not with certain friends within an hour, they 
will seek me in this house.” 

“Has Pedro Diaz lived to be a coward?” she asked, 
with a cutting sneer. ‘“ Are you afraid of a woman? 
If you are, the door is behind you—go back.” 

Had she attempted to persuade him to go on he 
= have left the house; but her sneer ruffled 
nim. 

“Go on—I follow!” he said, as he showed the hilt 
: a knife and tapped upon it with his coarse, thick 

ngers, 

She turned and ascended the stairs. By her orders 
no servants were in that part of the house, and he 
followed her unseen by any one. 

“You are going very high,” he said, as she began 
to ascend a second flight of stairs. 

_ “The room in which I wish to converse with you 
is on the next floor. I wish to be safe from eaves- 
droppers——” 

“So you go up tothe eaves. Well, go on he said; 
“LT never feared you yonder in Spain, where you had 
« score of daggers at your beck—why fear you in 
England 2?” 

She went up; he followed, and soon after she 
opened the door of a small room. in which sat Dr. 
Kamptun, 








[KILL OR TORTURE. } 


Pedro Diaz was not surprised on perceiving Kamp- 
ton. He had expected that Inez de Parma would be 
supported by the presence of her son, and would have 
been surprised if Kampton had not been there. 

He entered, and as he did so took the key from 
the lock. 

“You are suspicious, sir,” remarked Kampton, 
haughtily. 

“Why should I not be? Your mother and I have 
anything but love for each other; and if I read your 
eye aright you are my enemy,” replied Pedro, gleam- 
ing sharply about the room. 

The room was small and scantily furnished. Be- 
sides the shelves against the walla—upon which 
were a few old books—there was nothing iu the room 
except a table and three chairs. 

In one of these chairs sat Dr. Kampton, and as 
Inez entered she carelessly seated herself in another. 
The third, a large, heavy arm-chair, remained un- 
occupied, while Pedro examined the room. 

He peered about very suspiciously and examined 
the bare floor as if he feared the trap doors. He 
sounded the floor with his heels, stamping heavily, 
and having satisfied himself that no danger was to 
be apprehended in that matter, dragged the arm- 
chair into another position and sat down. 

“ You have left me the most comfortable seat, my 
dear friend,” he said, sneeringly, as he drew a brace of 
pistols and placed them upon the table before him. 
“Tam ready now countess, to hear what you have 
to say.” 

“It is for you to open the conversation,” replied 
Inez, coldly. “You would not have revealed your- 
self to me unless you had an object in view.” 

“So? Well, I need money, gold.” 

“No doubt, but I have no gold for Pedro Diaz. 
The days when Inez de Parma filled the purse of 
Pedro Diaz have been gone for many years.” 

“ Those were golden days,” laughed Pedro, not at 
all abashed by her coldness. ‘“ Young man, what 
think you of your mother’s former husband ?” 

“T am here to protect her from insolence, nothing 
more. Remember that,” replied Dr. Kampton. 
“State what has led you to intrude yourself upon 
our notice, or depart. Youcannot brow-beat me, sir.” 

The Portuguese saw that at a glance. 

There was nothing timid or cowardly in the face, 
tone and air of Robert Kampton. The sheen of the 
pistols on the table did not alarm a man who was 
well armed and familiar with fierce gambling affrays. 
He was tall, active and powerful, too, and Pedro 
Diaz saw that in this swarthy-faced, sullen-eyed 
young man he had no common enemy to crush 





Savage scowls, profane threats, and fierce looks: 
could not terrify that desperate spirit. 

“Young man,” said Pedro, sternly ; “ have youever 
heard this woman say that I was her husband?” 

“ Address what you have to say to me,” replied 
Inez, “I have told him that you were my husband, 
and that he is your son.” 

“T have never believed the last,” said Pedre 
fiercely. “Heis the son of Ferdinand, Duke D’Ossiri. 
But let me speak of the past before we speak of the 
present.” 

“No. Ido not wish to hear of the past. 
Why are you here ?” 

“Ah, you would like to forget the past,” cried 
Pedro, smiting the table with his coarse hand. 
“ That unpleasant past, in which the highborn Count- 
ess Inez de Parma fell madly in love with Pedro 
Diaz—eloped with him, was married to him, then 
loved D'Ossiri procured a divorce, and after all saw 
D’Ossiri the husband of the Countess Isabella. 
That is very unpleasant is it not? But I like to re- 
call those golden days, because they have much to do 
with the present.” 

He paused as if to mark the effect of his words. 
Dr. Kampton’s face and that of his mother remained 
haughtily impassive. 

Pedro Diaz continued: 

“You, Inez de Parma, stole the daughter of the 
duke. You need not deny it for Rosa Baetta, who 
was your accomplice, was at the same time mine.” 

Inez started, for this she had never suspected. 
She said nothing, though her eyes flashed inquiry. 

“Yes, Rosa Baetta was my accomplice. I was 
her lover. It appears that you did not kill the child, 
that you have reared her for a certain purpose. To 
wed her to your son——” 

“If so, and I admit it,” interrupted the countess, 
scornfully ; “and if my son is the son of Ferdinand 
D’Ossiri do you suppose that I would wed him to 
his sister? That is to the daughter of the duke, 
whom you say is his father? No, Pedro Diaz, this 
young man is your son. But no matter for that. 
He detests you as I do—infinitely. Go on.” 

“Perhaps you have by this time discovered that 
the child you have raised under the name of Carola 
Fairmont, is not the daughter of the duke ?” he said 
staring at her steadily. 

“T do not understand you.” 

“Perhaps not. I will see about that presently. 
Listen—I am to receive one thousand pounds if I re- 
store the stolen child to her pnrents.” 

“T have nothing to do with that.” 

“Oh, of course not, especially as the lost countess 
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is at this moment in your house—perhaps in the | 
parlour below. Come, if you will work with me in 
this matter we need not dispute. I have no objec- 
tion to Dr. Kampton’s marrying Carola, the daugh- 
ter of the duke.” 

“ Your objections are nothing to me, nor to him.” 

“We shall see, my countess. You do not know 
that I saw the duchess this morning. That I dave 
promisea to lead her child to her to-morrow.” 

“ You have promised that ?” 

“Yes. Areyouangry? Nomatter. Iam willing to 
receive one thousand from you to break my promise. 

“Now I understand your purpose,” said the 
countess. “ You intend to force my fears topay that 
creat sum, and then to betray me to the duke and 
win as much more.” 

“You sneer at my offer. 
tosa Baetta is in this city !” 

The countess was much startled by this assertion. 
She had crushed one danger in having smitten 
James Raymond; she was about to crash another, 
for Pedro Diaz was at her mercy, though he little | 


You had best agcept. 


knew it, as he lolled so insolently iu thet chair, his 
brawny arms resting upon the wide side en 
But here was another danger, if Pedro spoke truly, 
and that he did she saw in his confident air. 

“If you do not consent to my proposition,” be sa id 
emphatically ; “I will go from this room to the duke 
and duchess, and have them hither this night. I 
will point out this house, and say to them: 

“*Tn this house Inez de Parma holds the lost 
Countess Perdita D'Ossiri. Rescue your child, or 
this Inez de Parma will ferce her to marry her son 
who may be the son of Pedro Diaz, or the son of the | 
Duke D'Ossiri !” } 

“You areveryrich. You stole jewels of immense 
value when you stolé the child. Had you placed 
the jewels in the care of Rosa Baetta as you did the 
child, | would have received them. But you 
thought as much of your plunder as you did of re- 
venge. You have enjoyed both for many years; 
I claim my share now!” 

He said this with his most insolent air, slapping 
| is hands upon the broad arms of the heavy chair as 
he concluded. 

She was sitting nearly opposite to him. She had 
approached him imperceptibly by moving her chair 
nearer and nearer to him, until her foot rested upon 
one of the lower rounds of his chair. 

As he concluded with the words: 

“Iclaim my share now,” she bore heavily upon 
that round upon which her foot rested, and said: 

“ Take it !” 

Asshe spoke, a curved clamp of iron shot out from 
each arm of the chair, and encircled the wrists of 
the Portuguese, binding them hard and fast to the 
arms of the chair upon which they rested. At the 
same instant a bar of steel, hitherto concealed in the 
high back of the chair, and held by powerful springs 
aud set in motion by the pressure upon the round, 
struck him a stunning blow upon the side of his 
head. 

For a moment he was insensib!e, so severe and 
unexpected was the blow. When his conscionsnéss 
returned he found himself gagged and his feet and | 
body tightly corded to the treacherous chair. 

The countess regarded him with a look of malicious 
trinmph. 

Dr. Kampton gazed upon him with an air of in- 
difference. 

The Portuguese struggled for a moment, but per- | 
cviving the folly of resistance, he remained motion- | 
less, though his eyes gleamed with rage. 

“Pedro Diaz,” said the countess, severely ; “in 
Spain I was ever in terror, for you thrice, to my 
knowledge, attempted to assassinate me. How often 
you repeated these attempts I do not know. You 
have hunted me down after years of concealment, | 
and I know that but for your greed of gold you | 
would again, in England, have attempted to murder | 
me. You have dared to plot against me again. If 
you escape from me you will not rest until you have 
killed me. Therefore, what right have you to expect | 
mercy from me ?” 

She paused and gazed coldly into his face. He did | 
not tremble. There was no fear of death in his 
wrathful eyes as they unflinchingly met hers. He 
could not reply, but his eyes said: 

“I defy you! I hate you! If I could I would 
kill you!” 

‘The countess continued : 

“This is your son. What have I to gain by 
speaking falsely to you in this matter? Nothing. 
It is true that I loved Ferdinand D’Ossiri, but my | 
son was born before I obtained my divorce from my 
mad union with you, and so long as I was your | 
wife I was faithful to you. You may believe it or | 
not, as you please, yet this fact alone allows you to 
live. Your son, who detests you, does not wish that 
you shall die by my hand, nor by his—at least, not to- 
night.” 








} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| do not like the tone in which she 


“ Ah!” thought Pedro, “if she does not kill me to- 
night, I may live to kill her. What a trap you have 
run your head into, Pedro Diaz. A thousand curses 
take the chair, its inventor, and especially Inez de 
Parma! Perhaps this young man is my son, as she 
says. What then? He hatcs me.” 

“ I allow you to Hive for the present,” she resumed, 
emphasising the words—“ for the preseut,”—with a- 
threatening intonation which he knew meant: “ But I 
intend to kill you hereafter.” 

“I allow this unmerited favour, Pedro Diaz. 
because your son asks it. He does not wish to be | 
present when you die. But do not hope to escape to 
kill me You shall not escape. 

“ Before morning my sou will be the husband of 
the daughter of Ferdinand, Duke of Osviri, aud to- 
morrow I—not you—will lead her pareuts to her, 
and say: ‘Behold your daughter is now my 
daughter.’ ” 

“ Ah, if I could speak,” tho the Portuguese, 
“T might stop that marriage. Lam helplessnow. 

ait; I may have revenge.” 

“Go, Robert,” she said, turning to her son ; “go 
@ud procure the services of a oof any 
creed and let this marriage be perfarmed speedily.” 

“Tt may consume much time te ‘find one willing to 
come at this hour. More to find ane willing to wed 
an unwilling bride,” ied the doctor 

“ Here,” said his , a8 she wrete® nameupon 
acard; “this man will do anything for gold. Take 
the affair to him.” 

“TJ must find this man alive on my return.” 

“I pledge my honour that he will \be alive when 
you return,” replied the countess. 

“Heavens of blue!” thouglt the Pertuguese ; “I 


“You will find him alive. I see gurder in ‘her 
eye—I hear murder in her voice.” __ 

“Mother, if indeed you are my mother,” said Re- 
bert Kampton, with angry bitterness; I warn 
not to harm this man, whom youassert to be my fa- 
ther. We have committed a 

“Enough! I will not harm a hair on his head,” 
interrupted the countess,severely. “ Haste, for it is 
growing late.” 

Dr. Kampton left the room, and soon after his 
mother heard the front door clash as he left the. 
house. 

She then sat down before Pedro Diaz and gazed 
into his face with vindictive eyes. 

“Great heavens!” thought the Portuguese, as he | 
read her expression; “this woman means to torture 
me before she kills me.” 











CHAPTER XIII. 
More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea; 
Look on the tragic loading of this bed ; 
This is thy work—the object poisons sight. 

“Prpro D1az,” she said, “that has come about 
for which I have prayed for years—you are at my 
merey.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and stamped. 

“IT understand you, ruffian,” she continued, “you 
mean I never pray.” 

He nodded aud scowled an affirmative. 

“ Pedro Diaz, I care nothing fortheagency that has 
placed you iu my power. Oh, wretch, brute; for 
years my life has been one of terror by day and 
night. You were ever before me. You, armed 
with this knife.” 

She drew his broad, keen-bladed weapon from his 
bosom—that weapon whose hilt he had tapped so | 
boastingly. 

“ Ah, she intends to kill me with my own knife,” 
thought the Portuguese. 

“ You were ever before me,” she continued. ‘You, 
hideous, accursed nightmare of my life, have had 
your boot upon my breast for many a year. Was I 
not a mad,.mad fool ever tolove such a man ? Great 
heavens! when I remember, Pedro Diaz, that I, 
Inez de Parma, high-born, beautiful, rich, beloved 
by hundreds of noble Spanish gentlemen, threw my- | 
self into your arms as a wife—wife of a ruffian of the 
arena—when I remember that I wonder that I do 
not die with shame.” 

“Oh,” thought Pedro, “it was not my fault if she 
fell in love with the handsomest and boldest man in | 
Spain. Itis some glory for me to have been the | 
husband of a noble countess. She means to kill me. 
I read it in her eyes. Is there no way of escape?” 

“ But,” continued the countess, “ regret is useless. | 
I have ever expected that you would hunt me down, | 
and I have made preparations for you. Not,” she 
said, scornfully, “such preparations as a fond wife 
might always desire to make for a beloved husband, | 
but such as to place you in my power or in your | 
grave.” 

He never moved his flaming eyes from hers, nor 
she hers from his. There was so much bitter hatred 








mained fixed. 


“ Had this chair failed to entrap you, wolf, in the 
snare, there are others as cunning made for youn— 
yes, for you alone. I knew that if chance favoured 
you, you would hunt me down, blood-hound. Lad 
you not come to-night as I requested, would I have 


| waited until your dagger was at my heart? No, 


Pedro Diaz, you would have been found dead in your 
bed, or in the street. It is pleasant to sit before you 
and see you bound hand and foot, gagged, as help- 
less as any of those brutes you used to worry and 
slay in the arena of Madrid. 

“If I had the time to spare, you would be a long 
time dying. Each day that I gave you to live I would 
thrust pins into your body until you were encased in 
a coat of mail. But time is very precious. I must 
begin.” 

Begin! begin what! to torture ? 

She arose and opened a small box which she took 
from one of the shelves. 

The Portugese watched her motions keenly. Brave 
to desperation he was, yet he felt a cold horror, 1 
chilly terror creeping around his heart as he watched 
the deliberate slowness of his enemy. 

He felt, perhaps, as ‘the fly feels when caught in 
the web as the merciless spider begins to advance 
to the work of death. 

The countess took from the box a phial and a 
sponge. The sponge she saturated with a liquid 
—_— from the phial, after first putting on a pair of 
gloves. 

“Now!” thought the Portuguese, “what does all 
this mean? Is>it vitriol? And does she mean to 
paint my face with vittiel? Fiend!” 

She left the box and advanced towards him, hold- 
img the sponge daintilybetween the thumb and fore- 
fi of the left hand. She moved as if about to 

an attack upon the wretch from the rear. 

He twisted his head to follow her motions. He 
—— fiercely with his feet to move the chair to 
- he was bound, go as to avoid this rear at- 
tac. 


He could not move the chair a single inch. For 
= the force he could use it was as if chained to the 

oor. 

The vindictive woman evidently enjoyed his fears, 
or rather his agonies, for the horror of having his 
face mutilated nearly crazed him with rage and ter- 
ror. She walked, or glided around him several times, 
as a hawk circles around its intended prey. She 
made feints of attack, rushing at him with extended 
fingers, then falling back just as he expected he knew 
not what, but something dreadful and devilish from 
that dripping sponge. 

At length she sprang at him when his head was 
wrenched far back and aside to keep her in view. 
Her right hand seized his coarse black and gray hair, 
and with a strength he little expected, pressed his 
head against the back of the chair. In another in- 
stant, before he could wink, she had thrust the sponge 
into one of his eyes. 

This done she released hishead. In fact, the hor- 
rible pain inflicted upon him gave him so much 
strength that he jerked his head. forward, leaving 
her hand full of his hair, torn up by the roots. 

A roar, mufiled, stifled by the cruel gag, rose from 
‘his lips. 

This roar of agony, which sounded like the cry of 
a brute, was not made by the miserable Portuguese 
because of the pain. Tough, hardened ruffian as he 
was, he could endure bodily torture with the stoicism 
of the Delaware Indian. But more than pain made 
him roar. 

A moment of effort to see with the assaulted eye 
told him that its power of seeing was destroyed. nu 


| doubt, for ever. 


Then this terrible woman intended to blind him. 
Horrible! Of all fates cast upon unfortunate hn- 
man wretches Pedro Diaz had ever esteemed blind- 
ness the most awful, most pitiable, most torturing. 
He had ever rejoiced tn his fine, keen hazel eyes, 
eyes which could pieree distance twice as far as the 
common power of men; eyes strong, vigilant, never 
betraying, ever guarding him from that host of 
dangerous enemies ever upon his track in the name 
of the law. ‘ 

To be deprived of his eyes was to be as helpless 
as an infant. True, she had destroyed the sight of 
but one, yet she had already returned to the box 
and was again saturating the sponge. 

His other eye was to be attacked, and, no doubt, 
destroyed. He could nct resist—she was as strony 
as a man, as active as a juggler. He would try to 
keep his remaining eye closed. She had destroyed 
his other before he suspected her intention. 

He could not cry out, for the gag was perfect. 
He would not groan, because that would please this 
malicious woman, who took delight in his agunies. 

He rolled his eyes here and there, hoping des- 
perately for escape from the fearful fate he saw 


The room, though small, was quite lofty, and upou 


for each other in their hearts that their eyes re- | being so deliberately prepared for him. 
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pne side, near the ceiling, was a small window, 
fashioned there, no doubt, for ventilating this and 
other apartments. 

At the window, looking down upon the dreadful 
scene below, the Portuguese saw a face full of aff- 
right—a pale, foar-struck face, yet a beautiful face 
—the face of a charmingly-young woman. 

“It is she whom they call Carola,” though Pedro 
Diaz. “1 have seen her often in the street. I recog- 
nise her. She is terrified—perhaps she has been 
imprisoned in the next rocm. She cannot aid me. 
She dares not make her presence as a spectator 
known—at least, she witnesses the cruelty of this 
vile woman. Ah, maiden! when you were stolen in 
Spain I little dreamed that you would see Pedro 
Diaz blinded—blinded alive by Inez de Parma. This 
must be fate.” 

Yes, Carola was witnessing the vengeance of Inez 
De Parma upon Pedro Diaz. The maiden had soon 
revived from her swoon, and whether the drug 


administered by Dr. Kampton was weak in its’ 


power, or her constitution too strong to be long 
enchained in i she was in full pos- 
sesion of her faculties within an hour after being 
left alone. 

Her active mind soon comprehended her situation. 
She remembered the cowardly attack made upon 
her by Kampton, and the unpleasant taste in her 
mouth convinced her that she had swallowed some 
powerful drug. She recognised, after a tedious 
examination in the dark, the room in which she 
was confined, @ room seldom used, and filled with old 
furniture. ~ 

The time had passed painfully slow to her as she 
reflected upon her situation. She could not tell how 
long she had slept, perhaps but a few minutes, per- 
haps for hours. But she knew that her only safety 
from the machinations of Laura Parnail and Robert 
Kampton lay in speedy ee ov 

She believed that Alfred Raymond and his father 
would rescue her the next day, if any one could, yet 
she feared the violent wickedness of Laura Par- 
nail. Foremost was the fear that the desperate roué, 
Kampton, would, that night, humiliate her for ever. 
If he dared to assault her as he had, would he not 
dare to do more? 

Speedy escape, therefore, was imperative. The 
door was impassable, the windows were barred. 
The room was admirably adapted for a prison. 

Much time was lost in vain plans, until her eye 





saw rays of light streaming through a window 


which she had forgotten. The light.came from the 
lamp burning in the adjoining apartment, that in 
which Inez de Parma tortured Pedro Diaz. 

But when Carola discovered the light Pedro Diaz 
had not entered the trap set for him. Active and 
daring, she climbed to the top of the tall-posted bed, 
and being then able to reach to the sill of the win- 
dow, she drew her body up until she could see into 
the adjoining room. 

To remain long in this position, all her weight 
supported by her hands above, was impossible ; but 
in moving her feet about they encountered a strong 
iron spike fastened into the wall. Upon this she 
rested her feet, and thus was enabled to support her- 
self at the window without much fatigue, and with 
no danger of falling. 

The window had neither sash nor shutters, and 
though the wall was very thick, she was able to see 
what was going on below. 

Therefore Carola Fairmont had seen and heard all 
that we have narrated, after the entrance of Pedro 
Diaz. 

What she heard amazed her, for she heard Laura 
Parnail called Countess Inez de Parma, and the mother 
of the hateful Dr. Robert Kampton. She learned 
that she, herself, was the daughter of a duke and 
duchess; that Laura Parnail, late her supposed aunt, 
had stolen her during her infancy; that her noble 


father and mother were at that moment in England | 


seeking her; that Pedro Diaz had offered to restore 
her to them; that he had once been the husband of 
Inez de Parma; that Robert Kampton intended to 
wed her by force, and she saw him leave the apart~- 
ment to seek some degraded priest or minister to per- 
form the mockery of a marriage ceremony. 

She witnessed, also, with speechless horror, the 
vindictiveness of the evil countess ; yet a weird fas- 
cination held her attention to the same. 

_She saw Pedro Diaz raise his eyes to hers. If the 
sight of either was destroyed, she could not detect 
it,though the bright glare of the lamp fell broadly 
upon his face. She imagined, however, that one eye 
was injured or destroyed, as he kept that one rigidly 
closed until he perceived her. 

Then he opened it, but to close it again. Evi- 
dently it pained him dreadfully to keep it unclosed. 

He stared at her for but a moment, and then re- 
sumed his watch upon the movements of Inez de 
Parma. Carola, too, turned her gaze upon the re- 
vengeful woman. 





Inez de Parma, whose whole mind was absorbed 
in her schemes of vengeance, had again saturated 
the sponge, and, laughing harshly, turned towards 
her victim. 

“You have lost but one, Pedro,” she said, as she 
renewed her hawk-like appraach towards revenge ; 
“but you must losethe other. Do not think that I 
care for my promise to our son. I intend to deprive 
you of all power to escape, or, that in case you es- 
cape you shall never use those eyes to injure me. I 
may spare your life, Pedro, but certainly [ shall not 
spare your sight. But if I spare your life it will be 
not merely with the loss of your eyvs. When you 
leave that chair the brutal strength in which you re- 
joice shall have been taken from you for ever.” 

“Ah, what do you threaten !” thought the Portu- 


guese. 

“If Isee fit to spare your life, assassin, it will be 
after Ihave forced you to swallow drugs which will 
destroy your muscles, make you a crippled, whining, 
helpless, crawling invalid, for the life that may be 
given to you.” 

He closed his eyes as soon as he saw her begin to 
approach him, for that was his only means of de- 
fence, Means of offence he had not. 

lt was a terrible scene for Carola to witness, yet a 
species of horrid fascination riveted her gaze upon 
the fierce struggle which ensued. 

The fettered Portuguese fonght with his head with 
the pertinacity of despair, yet the countess overcame 
him at last, forced open his eyelids, and darted the 
envenomed sponge against the eye-ball. 

Then, for the second time, Pedro uttered that 
brute-like roar of agony aud despair, and Carola saw 
the triumphant countess leave her vanquished victim 
to glare at him with eyes flaming with fiendish ex- 
ultation, 

So much of her int veng was accom- 
plished. Pedro Diaz was blind. Should he escape 
ere she completed her revenge he would no longer 
be a formidable enemy. 

Inez de Parma replaced the sponge anil gloves in 
the box, and stood for a moment motionless, observing 
the Portuguese. 

He tuo, was motiorless. His eyes were opening 
and closing, but she knew that their sight was des- 
troyed for ever, and that within a few hours they 
would wither and shrivel, and become mere masses 
of senseless jelly—dull, glazed, wrinkle4, useless. 

“T leave you now,” she said, ina calm, cruel voice, 
through which thrilled a tone of exultation. “It may 
be hours before I visit you again, or perhaps days. 
At least, your reflection will entertain you, You 
said that you had friends who would seek you. I 
know that the boast wasa lie, Pedro Diaz never 
had a friend.” ; 

With these words she took the key of the door 
from his vest, and left the room, locking it on the 
outside,as if she feared he might still escape, though 
bound, gagged, and blind. 

(To be continued) 
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SCIENCE. 


SupMarinE CaBiEs.—Sir William Thomson an- 
nounces an important discovery touching the art of 
laying submarine cables. He has founda mode by 
which a fault existing in the coiled part of the cable 
on board ship, scarcely recognisable as an incipient 
flaw, will make a sudden aud decisive indication after 
it passes out of the tank, and before it reaches the 
pulley at the stern. The alarm will thus be given 
in time to stop the cable and remedy the defect. 

Tue double-screw iron-clad turret Cerberus, 
4,200 horse-power, is in dock at Chatham, for the 
alteration of her turrets, and the fitting of a temporary 
upper fore and aft deck, which will be carried above 
the turrets, and which is considered necessary to 
enable her to be navigated to Australia. She will 
also receive temporary masts, and some alterations 
will be made in her rudder. 

Driving Pitzs sy GunrowpEr.—An improved 
pile-driving machine has been invented by a Mr. 
Shaw. Hand-and steam are superseded in this 
invention by gunpowder, which, by its explosion, 
excited by the fall of a hammer on a small quantity 
of fulminate, in cartridges fed into a cylinder, causes 
a recoil of the cylinder, which forces the pile into the 
ground. The cartridges can be thrown in at the 
rate of 50 per minute, and the hammer is thus kept 
going without a lever. The charges of powder are 
said to be only one-third of an ounce each. The 
hammer is one 675 lb. weight ; itis thrown 8 ft., and 
exerts a force on the head of the pile equal to a dead 
weight of 300,000 1b. 

CoveRkInc WALLs wiTH GLASS FOR PROTECTION 
oF Fruip TREEs.—In a paper read at the Manches- 
ter Congress, July 22, 1869, it was said: Where there 
are walls with a southern aspect in gardens, a cover- 
ing of glass will be found the cheapest and most cer- 





tain way of securing crops of the finer fruits, such 
as peaches, nectarines, and apricots. When the new 
kitchen garden was planned at Welbeck, a range of 
south wall, nearly 800ft. long, was covered with glass 
ona novel principle. All the framework is of iron, 
and the roof made on the ridge-and-furrow mode, 
and glazed with strong plate glass, cast on purpose 
to suit the curve in the roof. The openings {-r top 
ventilation are made in the back wall, and every 
alternate light in front is opened and shut by ma- 
chinery worked from the inside. The height of the 
back wall inside is 13ft.; in the front, 7ft. Gin., and 
the inside width 7ft. 4in. This structure is heated 
by hot water pipes, and these were found very use- 
ful this spring, for good crops of peaches and necta- 
rines have been secured,as well as plenty of cherries, 
plums, and pears grown in pots. Fire-heat is only 
used at the time they are blooming, or in the autumn, 
to ripen the wood, as the object of this structure is 
to get a succession of peaches aud nectarines after 
the hot-house ones are over. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

Ir has been asserted that auroras are the regular 
precursors of certain wonderful atmospheric pheno- 
mena. But there is not that strict agreement among 
the various views propounded which is desirable if 
real use is to be made of such prognostica- 
tions. In 1772 Mr. Winn presented to the Royal 
Society a memoir, in which he sought to preve that 
the aurora borealis invariably presages a tempest 
from the south or south-east. But Kaentz is of 
opinion that no such law really holds. Too much 
is now known of the enormous range of country over 
which auroras are often simultaneously visible to 
permit us to draw so definite a conclusion. He consi- 
ders, however, that brilliaut auroras, darting long rays, 
may be looked upon as commonly the precursors of 
violent gusts of wind, and of extraordinary irregu- 
larities in the distribution of heat over the earth's 
surface. We do not propose to speculate on the 
causes of auroras, because as yet the subject has 
been too little explored to enable a theory to be es- 
tablished on a satisfactory basis. We know that 
there is an association between the aurora and ter- 
restial magnetism, and thus we can readily assign 
electricity as the origin of the appearances presented 
to us. 

We can also indicate with every probability the 
minute icy particles which form the light feathery 
clouds of the upper regions of air as the true seat 
of the electric action. But how this action is 
generated, and in what way it operates, we have at 
present no satisfactory means of ascertaining. It 
has been thought that as other planets besides the 
earth must be subject to magnetic forces correspon- 
ding to those which we include under the general 
term terrestrial magnetism, it might be possible for 
the astronomer, under favourable circumstances, to 
become aware of the existence of auroral displays 
taking place on those bodies. 

We could not hope, of course, to witness auroras 
on Mars or Jupiter, or any of the planets whose 
paths lie outside the earth’s, because these bodies 
turn always their illuminated hemispheres towards 
us. But Mercury and Venus, whose paths lie within 
the earth’s, are often seen as mere sickle-shaped 
threads of light, and there seems nothing to prevent 
our discerning an’auroral display on these planets, 
whenever one of unusual splendour happened to be 
in progress, especially as, on account of their near- 
ness to their sun, we may reasonably suppose that 
all magnetic phenomena are presented upon them 
with much greater intensity than on our own earth. 
Also, as these bodies occasionally pass across the 
disc of the sun, at which time their unilluminated 
hemisphere is seen by us asa black spot, it seems at 
first sight that we might fairly hope to see signs of 
auroral phenomena during the progress of a transit 
of either planet. Indeed, the faint spots of light 
which our most eminent observers have detected 
upon these bodies when crossing the sin’s face have 
been assumed by some to be indicative of auroral 
displays. But in reality this view must be aban- 
doned, or held, at the least, to be highly impro- 
bable. 

It must not be forgotten that when a planet is 
crossing the sun's disc we can only watch thy 
phenomenon by greatly reducing the sun’s lighr. 
And there can be no doubt whatever that the means 
we employ to reduce the splendour of the sun’s light, 
so that the eye can look without pain upon his dise, 
must suffice to blot out altogether any tight we could 
reasonably assign to auroral displays upon either of 
the interior planets. 

A New Discovery.—A discovery has been made 
in India which renders it not impossible that not 
only may Sir John Thwaites and his boon companions 
be able to resume those banquets which poverty has 
for a time so ruthlessly cut short, but that tae Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works may actually succeed m 
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setting the Thdmes on fire at last. It seems that 
sewage may be utilised by being converted into gas. 
Experiments have been successfully tried at Darjeel- 
ing and Calcutta, and it is now proposed to apply the 
process to some of the larger cities. The gas must 
be much better than that supplied by our gas com- 
panies at home, for it is said “to burn brightly om 
a compliment which cannot be paid to the expensive 
commodity which helps only to make darkness visible 
with us. Instead, therefore, of gazing through tears 
on apolluted riverand a bankrupt Board of Works, we 
may look forward to a pellucid stream, a wealthy 
Corporation, and a brilliantly lighted city with a 
diminished gas rate. There will also be one inesti- 
mable advantage to be derived from the adoption of 
the scheme. By blending our gas-pipes with our 
drains it will only be necessary to dig up our tho- 
roughfares once, instead or twice, a month. 
DISCOVERY OF THE WEIGHT OF AIR. 

ALL bodies except heat have weight ; the proof of 
which is thata leathern bottle weighs more when 
filled with air than it does when empty. It was, I 
believe, on this experiment that Aristotle founded 
his assertion of the gravity of air; and the only 
ground on which men of science based their opinion 
that the merit of the discovery was not due to him 
was, that in endeavouring themselves to test the 
truth of this assertion, many of them failed to detect 
any difference in weight between a bladder filled with 
air and one entirely empty. Such were the argu- 
ments used till the time of Galileo; then by the 
exact measurement of the gravity of air, the failure 
of Aristotle's experiment could be accounted for; 
and, during the present century, in all elementary 
books in which the barometer is mentioned the vain 
attempt of Aristotle to measure the real weight of 
air is also spoken of. Butitappears now that the 
arguments used by the philosopher's enemies failed 
to prove what they really intended. Of course they are 
right if they can demonstrate that he experimented 
with air at the same pressure as that of the atmo- 
sphere. But what grounds have they for such an 
opinion? Is it that they attribute to Aristotle what 
are, in reality, the failures and mistakes of his 
followers? We have, on the one side, the clear as- 
sertion that all bodies except heat, possess weight ; 
and, on the other, Aristotle furnishes us with a pro- 
cess for the verification of this statement, which con- 
sists in weighing, not an extensible bladder, but an 
almost inextensible leathern jar successively full and 
empty of air. Now, what conclusion are we to ar- 
rive at from such premises? ‘That it is impossible to 
succeed? Or might it not be more correct to say 
that by a process the details of which have not been 
transmitted to us, Aristotle himself succeeded in 
proving the gravity of air, while the attempts of his 
followers to do the same resulted in fallure? For 
myself, I believe that the great philosopher, by means 
of a blowpipe, confined in his leathern jar more air 
than it would contain at the normal pressure; and, 
after weighing it, first empty and then full, he found 
such a difference that he could positively assert the 
gravity of air. 

In these days, when a priori arguments are so de- 
cided, we may be allowed to dissent from a similar 
reasoning which would rob antiquity of its glories. 
Therefore, instead of saying: “ Although Aristotle 
stated that air was heavy, he tested it by a wrong 
process which tended rather to prove the contrary,” 
it would be more just to say: “ Although Aristotle 
made use of a process, which, at first sight, appears 
a wrong one, yet, as we find that by the supposition 
of compressed air he might succeed, we conclude 
that he discovered the truth, since it was he who as- 
serted the fact.” A. A. H. 

PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE MAGNET.—Photography 
is now the constant and untiring observer. One of the 
prettiest perhaps the prettiest of all, of the application 
of the light-drawing processis that to the automatic 
registration of the movements of delicate instruments, 
such as magnets and galvanometer needles. Well-nigh 
all meteorological instrumentsare now made to record 
their own actions; but some of these are moved by 
force so strong that they can mark their course me- 
chanically, by pencil upon paper. For instance, the 
gyrations of a wind-vane are forcible enough to rub 
a marking-point upona traversing-card ; the pressure 
of wind upon a plate, and the weight of a column of 
mercury ina barometer-tube aie sufficient to move 
pencils and make them score their variations. The 
triction of the marker is not feltin these cases. But 
when we come to magnets whose movements can be 
arrested by a cobweb, mechanical tracing is out of 
the question. Here photography stepsin. By fixing 


a concave mirror to the magnet, a spot of light from 
a neighbouring gas-flameis formed at a short distance 
from the reflector; and every tiny twist of the bar 
is rendered visible by a displacement of the light 
spot. If, then, a sheet of sensitive paper be placed 
to receive the spot, and made by clockwork to travel 





slowly in a direction transverse to that of the mag- 
net’s swing, it will be impressed at every instant 
with the shifting beam, and there will be produced a 
wavy or zigzag line, which will be, in effect, the trail 
of the magnet. 


Yur Patent-orrice.—From the report of the 
Commissioners of Patents, which has just been issued, 
we find that the number of applications for letters 
patent recorded within the year 1868 was 3,991; the 
number of patents passed thereon was 2,490; the 
number of specifications filed in pursuance thereof 
was 2,456; the number of applications lapsed or for- 
feited, the applicants having neglected to proceed 
for their patents within the six months of protection, 
was 1501; the number of patents void, the patentees 
having neglected to file specifications in pursuance 
thereof) was 34. Thirteen thousand one hundred 
and one patents bear date between the 1st October, 
1852, and the 31st of December, 1858. The addi- 
tional progressive stamp duty of 50/. was paid at the 
erd of the third year, on 3,692 of that number, and 
9409 became void andthe additional progressive 
stamp duty of 100/. was paid at the end of the sev- 
enth year, on 1,274 of the 3,692 remaining in force at 
the end of the third year, and 2418 became void. 
Consequently about 70 per cent. of the 13,101 patents 
became void at the end of the third year, and about 
90 per cent. became void at the end of the seventh 
year. The proportionate number of patents becoming 
void by reason of nonpayment continues nearly the 
same to the present time. ‘The commissioners again 
urge the necessity of a suitable building for museum 
and library; and the previously suggested site of 
Fife House is again recommended, and a plan is added 
showing the approaches which would have to be 
constructed were the suggestion adopted. 

Atiantic TELecrapns.—The British Association 
at Exeter has furnished the following news :—“ Mr. 
Varley has invented a new and excessively cheap 
kind of cable, which costs less than a quarter the 
price of the present Atlantic cables to manufacture, 
and already active steps are being taken to lay one 
or two of these between England and America; so 
before long there is a probability that we shall have 
a glut of Atlantic cables. Little or nothing was said 
of the French Atlantic telegraph at the British Asso- 
ciation, but Mr. F. H. Varley, F.R.A.S., read a paper 
upon some of the electrical machinery used in the 
last expedition.” Siuce the foregoing paragraph was 
written the company has been formed under the 
presidency of Ear) Poulett, and it is intended to run 
the cable from the south-west coast of Ireland to 
Halifax in Nova Scotia, that is to say, direct from 
these islands to the mainland of America. So light 
is the cable that-a great vessel like the Great Eastern 
will not be required to lay it, and its contract price 
will not exceed 450,0001, which will give a high 
rate of profit, at half the charge for messages of the 
existing Atlantic telegraph companies. The con- 
tract will probably be made with the India-rabber 
and Telegraph Works Company at Silvertown. All 
the stated advantages depend, of course, upon the 
new invention in the shape of a cheap cable. It is 
of very curious and -imple construction, as will be 
seen when we describe it hereafter, and for a long 
time it has been severely examined and tested by Sir 
William Thomson, who gives unqualified testimonials 
as to its merits. In a few days the prospectus of the 
“ Ocean ‘l'elegraph Company ” will be published. 

M. ARaGo was the first to observe that a wire, 
when traversed by a powerful current, and plunged 
into iron filings, retained around it considerable 
quantity—a mass of the thickness of a quill. 





ADVANCE OF CIVILISATION. 


AmonG the penalties we pay for the advance of 
civilisation, the growing tendency to morbidness of 
mind is one of the most common, and at the same 
time one of the most exacting. ‘The progress of 
intelligence, although mainly connected with the 
outward world, has made us more sensitive to our- 
selves, aud hence more liable to magnify those 
thoughts and feelings which are self-regarding. 
Our great-grandfathers were wiser than we in the 
art of managing themselves. Outside things were 
outside ; nor did they see their images in all objects 
that filled heaven aud earth. Facts were facts, and 
truths were truths, by reason of their own nature. 
But with us facts and truths are such because of 
their adaptations to our consciousness. ‘I'he habit of 
our times is to view the world as little else than a 
reflex of ourselves; and thus, by making pets of our 
opinions, fancies, aspirations, and projects, they 
obtrude themselves for ever on our reflections, until 
we become victims to a morbid self-esteem. 

It were wrong to charge such persons with an 
inflated sense of their own importance. They are 
not necessarily proud or vain. Often they are hum- 
ble-minded, shrinking from publicity, courting the 





sheltering privacy of life, and loving solitude as the 
Sabbath of their hearts. Owing in part to acute 
physical sensibility, and in part to that kind of in- 
voluntary culture which is going on in most ‘hought- 
ful natures, they fall into the habit of communion 
with themselves, simply because they thereby get 
the intensest forms of sentiment and passion. It 
seems to them that this is the best way to live, to 
grow, to attain the ends of being; and doubtless 
they have some truth on the side of their view. But 
they forget that thie mysterious nature of ours is 
intent on holding fast to its mysteries ; that it wil] 
not tolerate too much familiarity ; that it binds the 
obscuring veil closer about its secrets; and, more- 
over, that we are wost happy, most considerate, and 
most serviceable to others when we most ignore our 
own experiences, aud go abroad in search of duty 
and the means of life both inward and outward. 

A thoroughly healti.y mind is the rarest of posscs- 
sious. Among our women it is seldom seen ; but 
this should not surprise us when we take into account 
the fact that modern life has added largely to their 
resources of thought, widened their sphere of acti- 
vity, and in a corresponding degree quickened their 
sense of individual responsibility. ‘T'o them home is 
much more of a world, and the world much more of 
a home than ever before. In many respects this is a 
great pain, but it has serious evils ; and hence, while 
no argument can be logically drawn from the evi!s 
to impeach the good, yet it becomes us to see if we 
cannot lessen the drawbacks, and thus secure better 
and fuller advantages. 

Some women become morbid by thinking con- 
stantly of what they are expected to be. It isan 
age of high demands on womanhood, and they are 
well aware of the enormous demands made on their 
character, accomplishments, skill, and elegant services. 
From early girlhood they are trained to believe that 
they must come up to a lofty standard; and no 
sooner do they enter the active world than they sec 
plainly enough that society depends on their mini- 
strations for its highest pleasures, To be sensible, 
inevitably sensible on all ovcasions ; to be keenly ex- 
pert in all ready arts of contrivance and comfort; to 
economise in the kitchen and entertain in the parlour ; 
to be an ideal, and yet to be severely real—this is the 
terror that besets them. How can they reconcile the 
apparent contraricties. “ Multum in parvo” is 
alarming, and “E Pluribus Unum,” applied to 
domestic and social offices, is overwhelming. The 
result is that many women undertake to be too much. 
The mind is overstrained to meet unreasonable ex- 
pectations, and this modern tyranny of ideal women 
works havoc among those who, most sensitive to 
duty and impulsive aims, are sure to be most com- 
pletely sacrificed. On this subject public opinion is 
half crazy, and women would be most womanly in 
resisting the rabid extortion. If they cau shine as 
stars, well and good; if they can shine as the moon, 
better still; if they can shine as the sun, that is best 
of all; but save them from trying to shine as stars, 
moon, and sun all at once, 

Other women are led into morbidness by dwelling 
too anxiously on what they suppose themselves 
expected to do, Of late years the Church, benevo- 
lent institutions, and practical organisations for use- 
fulness have laid no light duties on their hearts. 
Nor can it be doubted that in these spheres of action 
they have rendered immense service to various enter- 
prises. No one would hinder them in good works, 
and especially in those good works that belong by 
nature to womanly sympathy, aud yet it must be 
confessed that philanthropy has its temptations and 
usefulness—its dangers for even the noblest woman- 
hood. ‘hey fall easily into the imaginative excite- 
ments of these humanitarian schemes, concentrate on 
specific evils, forget the true sentiment of benevo- 
lence in the work engaging their attention, ex- 
aggerate personal agency, and lose the sweetness of 
private worth in public deeds. Such labours always 
entail more or less sharp trial and grievous dis- 
appoiotment. Thé sturdiest men have to be on the 
watch against the corroding influence of philanthropic 
effort. But women, if disappointed in such endea- 
vours, are apt to grow more intense, and not unfre- 
quently less amiable. A woman is generally sur- 
prised unless she attain her object, and hence failure 
strikes deeply into her heart, and reveals itself in 
injuries to her character. And, moreover, the evil in 
the world, if dashed rudely against her sensibilities, 
is very likely to generate some bitterness of intoler- 
ance, some hasty revulsions, some clironic rebellion 
against the confused and jarring economy of things 
under which we are living. Morbidness is one of a 
woman’s greatest enemies. It soon becomes a 
disease—a fierce and feverish consumption, that 
destroys the strength and beauty of her life. Let 
her not fail to work; but let her work unconsciously 
and self-forgetfully, for not otherwise can she have 
a security against an evil that does her fearful 
harm H, b 
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EVELYN’S PLOT. 


——>—___. 
CHAPTER XVI1. 


The world is still deceived with orn- ment. 

In law what plea so tainted and corrupt 

But being seasoned with a gracious voice 
Obscures the show of evil. Shakespeare. 

Ir was now full season in the famed baths of Ger- 
many. The sick and the sorrowful were resorting 
there for health, and for diversion from melancholy 
reveries or anxious prospects. The gay and the 
vigorous for fresh stimulus to the paled appetites, 
that were well-nigh satiated and disgusted by the 
twice and thrice repeated daily routine of the 
“seasons” of the metropolis of their respective 
countries. 

And some there were who went for other and less 
innocent purposes than for restoration from mental or 
bodily pain, or the new and as yet untasted ingredi- 
euts in the monotonous cup of pleasure. There were 
some who went for the disgraceful and unprincipled 
business of making a prey of the unwary, of amassing 
unhallowed gains at the expense either of the easily 
gulled, or the rash and reckless resorters to the gay 
scene. 

And not only was this an unusually gay scene for 
the frequenters of Baden Baden, but there were some 
features that appeared to distinguish it from the 
usual routine of the influx of visitors. One of the 
largest “ hotels” (maisons) in the place had been 
taken by a gentleman of uncommon fascination and 
courtesy of manners, as well as of immense wealth 
and of great liberality. 

Such, at least, were the characteristics which the 
habits and arrangements of Mr. Louis Mordaunt be- 
spoke. The furniture of the house in question was 
of a character that had in past years satisfied the 
requirements of an English baronet, an Italian 
prince and a French duc. But Mr. Mordaunt was of 
a different opinion, or more difficult to please. 

The “ replenishing ” (as our northern countrymen 
call it) of the house was absolutely the talk of 
Baden circles. Everything that bore the slightest 
tinge of the plain or the loose character that the 
furniture of mansions inhabited by a succession of 
tenants will at times wear, was banished, and tie 
articles that replaced it were of the most richeché 
description. Heavy curtains of Utrecht velvet, re- 
lieved by the richest and most fairy-like laces, shaded 
windows, that had been formerly content with English 
damask or Swiss muslins. The polished floor was laid 
down with rich and thick Aubusson carpets, and 
the mirrors and pier glasses were so multiplied that 











[EDITH’S SUPPLICATION. | 


any movement of the tenants was reflected or ex- 
hibited, and perhaps exaggerated a dozen tines over. 

Tables and cabinets of marqueterie, statues and 
statuettes, bijouterie and pictures, flowers and 
fountains. Such were the luxuries and the gratifi- 
cations that were provided in the utmost profusion 
and perfection in the house of Mr. Mordaunt. 

The natives wondered ; the visitors to the spot re- 
joiced. There wasa rivalry and jealousy to get to 
Mr. Mordaunt’s parties, and to obtain the entrée to 
those more select evenings which were the most 
coveted and especial privilege of the few among his 
acquaintance. And, indeed, there was something 
unusually attractive in these same reunions, for not 
only was the music of an exquisite and rare cha- 
racter, but the “ slight ” supper was costly enough to 
have supplied three times the amount of a less ex- 
quisite character. And—there was aroom for more 
exciting pleasures, of which we will speak hereafter. 

But there was an attraction more powerful than 
the wines and delicate viands, more fair than the 
luxuries and beautiful objects by which one was 
surrounded; more sweet-voiced than the syrens who 
aided the amateur performers in the flood of har- 
;mony that filled the apartment on these rare gala 
| nights. Aud that attraction was the presence of 
| @ young and beautiful girl. 
| There was undoubtedly a gathering of beautiful 
womenin Baden that year. Brunettes and blondes 
—English and Italians—Germans and Gauls, were in 
abundance in those gay saloons; but fairest and 





| gayest—and what was, perhaps, a yet greater charm | 


—rarestin the gatherings which took place nightly in 


And she wasin a few brief words the rage. Wherever 
Miss Mordaunt moved, whether in the theatre, the 
ball-room, the drive or promenade, she was ever the 
centre of attraction to the sterner sex. 

And, by the way, it is a matter of wonder why 
that epithet is used. Certainly there may be more 
strength, more firmness among men than among 
women. But perhaps, also, it is rather the strength 


sure than of will which distinguishes men from 
women. 

Were a balance to be struck among the unhappy 
marriages, the shortcomings, the broken hearts of 
the world, it isa very doubtful point to which the 
preponderance would be assigned. The petty com- 
plaints, the fretful tempers, the droppings that wear 
away stone, attending the so-called softer sex. 

In the quarrels that make up married life it may 
be doubted whether the husband is not usually the 





first to yield, whether the wife is not the most petu- 


the saloons, was the fair ward of Mr. Mordaunt. | 


of purpose than of endurance; the firmness of pres- | 
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lant, the least generous, the most taunting of the 
combatants. 

Think of that, ye denizens of the world, who 
occupy the places of honour assigned by courtesy 
and favour rather than by right; who enjoy the 
| fruits of honest toil, who receive the protection of 
men’s strength, and who glory in the homage paid by 
men’s devotion. Think of the terms on which you 
ought to hold this pre-eminence, the duties that 
belong to this prerogative. 

And strive, as much as feeble frail human nature 
will allow, to deserve the epithets that are lavished 
on you, and to be indeed the soft and gentle and 
loving woman, rather than the tyrants and the tor- 
ments of the “sterner” in name, but submissive in 
reality, masculine portion of the creation. 

The fair Edith Mordaunt had made a literal furore 
among the denizens of Baden Baden. The golden 
hair, transparent, child-like skin, the brilliant blue 
.eyes were such a contrast to the dark, sallow com- 
plexion, the dark brown hair, the brown, heavy lan- 
guid orbs that prevailed among the native German 
or Italian or the French women who frequented 
the saloons and the promenades ; while the half-child- 
like coquetry, the careless vivacity, the piquant indif- 
ferance that marked the girl’s demeanour was equally 
unlike the affected hauteur or the thinly-veiled eager- 
ness for admiration that marked the majority of the 
belles of the famed Spa. 

And thus the girl’s novelty and her extreme beauty 
combined to win for her at once a notoriety and an 
admiration which was the more lavishly bestowed 
| from the indifference with which it was received. 
Edith was strangely careless in her deportment, 
‘even to the most distinguished and eligible of her 
| admirers. If they at all pressed their homage it was 
| haughtily repelled, and if their compliments or their 
| petite soins were graciously received in a favourable 

mood by the young beauty, there Ms still a careless, 
half contemptuous air in the sharp badinage which 
came yet so gracefully and so lightly from her lips 
| that it but added to her charms. 

Some said she was already betrothed to a se- 
cret but distinguished lover. Others that she was 
| privately engaged or married to the guardian who 
| kept so silken and yet so firm a rein over the young 
| girl’s fancies and movements. And a third party 
| decided that the damsel had too insatiate a vanity to 
| be content with the homage of one, and therefore 

kept a number in her train by this attractive coldness. 

In any case Edith Mordaunt was at once the most 
inscrutable and the most bewildering of the beauties 
‘or the belles esprits who frequented the crowded 
| gatherings of Baden Baden. 
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Among the most persevering and the least easily 


daunted of her admirers was an Englishman of a cer- 

tain age aud equally certain wealth, who had arrived 

in Baden about the same time with the Mordaunts. 
Mr. Osborne was a retired Euglish merchant; 


one of the few who have amassed fortunes in an un- 
usually small space of time, and by still less known 
means. Itis not the place here to describe precisely 
the mode in which gold had rolled round, and swelled 
and gathered like a large snowball. 

But, at least, we may imply that it had been at 
some risk to himself and loss to others that this had 
been accomplished. : 

He was a bachelor, too. No wife, no child had 
hindered the progress of the one great interest of 
money making, no domestic cares and expenses had 
hampered the saving of the wealth thus made. And 
now at forty, or it might be a little more, the wealthy 
Mr. Osborne was fairly launched on the ocean of 
fashionable life, into which he had diverged from 
the surging waves of speculation and profit and 
loss. 

But even now the old spirit did not desert bit: 
He had no fancy for taking what would be emphati- 
cally called a bad bargain—ne intention to entbark 
in « profitless speculation in the market of matri- 
mony ’ 

It was probable that marriage was his presert 
view. It was probable that the wealthy bachelor 
would now seek to recompense himself for his past 
years of hard devotion to Plutus by the pleasanter 
noose of Cupid. 

Sut at least the blindness of the god would not 
descend to his worshipper. The thoughtlessness 
and impetuosity of a youthful lover would not be ri- 
valled by the mature admirer of Edith Mordaunt. Ac- 
cordingly, the wealthy Mr. Osborne had been angled 
for in vain by ladies of suitable age, by young dam- 
selsintent on gratifying that personal vanity and taste 
for splendid luxury, and above all, by the prudent 
mammas aud aunts of the said young and thoughtful 
aspirants. But in vain. 

Till Edith arrived he scarcely wasted a dozen 
words on any creature that wore a petticoat, and till 
he became an Aabitué at her guardian’s he scarcely 
cared to be seen twice in any but the most public and 
fashionable haunts of the visitors of the place. 

But then all changed, From the day when he was 
introduced to the fair young girl he scarcely left her 
side whenever he could fiud an opportunity of dog- 
ging her footsteps; he turned over the music whcn 
she sang ; he counted the time when she, at rare in- 
tervals, joined the dance. He was ever ready with 
her cloak at opera, /éte or ball. And what was more 
annoying to the young girl he was a constant inmate 
of their house, 

Mr. Mordaunt invited him on every real or 
invented pretext, till he became a regular habitué of 
the house, and a place was kept for him at every 
public or private gathering. 

In vain the girl strove to repel and put a bar on 
this rapidly increasing intercourse. It was a stream 
that she had no power to stem. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
In a shooting saloon, 
On silken cushions half reclined 
I watch thy grace, and in its place 
My heart a charmed slumber keeps, 
While I muse upon thy face ; 
And a languid fire sweeps 
Through all my veins. Tennyso 

As well have resisted the strong but certain ad- 
vance of a still tidal river as the quietly but 
steadily closing in of this intimacy in the house of 
her guardian. 

It was only in the latter part of the recherché 
evenings of which we have spoken, that Edith ever 
got rid of her leech-like admirer. In truth, it was a 
difficult—a very difficult process. 'For Mr. Osborne's 
courtship partook somewhat of the character of the 
Laird of Dunbadikes to “ Jeannie Deans.” Ho seldom 
required her attention, and rarely troubled her with 
compliments that she could repel, or with conversa- 
tion that she could check with the mute rampart of 
monosyllables @ silence. 

No, it was the quiet, unobtrusive homage of a man 
who had formed his plans aid feared not to fail in 
them ; the provokingly calm confidence that actually 
daunted others from its own entire fearlessness. 

Edith secretly fretted and half feared, but was 
compelled to bide her time for the disappointment of 
this annoying self-confidence on the part of her ad- 
nuirer. 

Sometimes she imagined—more than she would 
confess to herself. Edith knew too much not to fear 
where such men as Ralph Osborne were concerned. 

Yet his very age and worldliness gave her hope. 
One course she could use in extremity; and that 
she would not scruple to avail herself of rather than 
survive the hated formality of such a marriage. 

Neither Ralph Osborne had yet alluded to it, 





nor her guardian. And she sometimes despised 
herself for the very idea that he, the plain, middle- 
aged man, should dare to cast a thought on her—the 
young and lovely girl of scarcely seventeen. 

“Ah, if he would but come!” she whispered to 
herself. 

Then would follow the heartfelt aspiratiow: 

“ Heaven forbid! It isno place for him—not yet! 
And even he does not know all—all!” 

It had been one of the most select and the most 
distinguished of these small reunions’ which were 
the topic of Baden. 

Edith had retired early. For there-was gevierally 
an escape for her after the small supper had beer 
served when those ladies who resorted: to’the soirée 
took their departure, and a chosen few roed to 
the conservatories of the brilliant suite of apartments}, 
and Edith retired to her own chamber, as usual, wae 
conscious,and perhaps unmindful of the hour whew 
the remaiuder of the guests left that scene’ of guilt 
and danger. 

The girl had not undressed. Only the'gay robo— 
the few jewels that she had wern were ited in 
their places; and then the girl had throww herself 


wearily in a-chair, and thought—and thought till she |’ 


had falleminto athalf-dreaming, half-waking slumber. 
A light:tap at the door, and the words: 

“May I come in, Edith?” in her guardian’s' voice 
aroused her. 

For a moment @ flush of resentment dyed her 
cheek. Then slie drew her thick wrappi 
more closely around her, atid! walking to* door 
opened it with the impatient gesture that too plainly 
expresses the unwelcome character‘of an intrusion: 

“ This is @etrange hour foram interview,” stie said 
to Mr. Mordaunt, who had entered; “is the-bustiress 
so urgent that it-will not Heep till: morning?” 

“No, I always*think it best'to do these’ things’ at 
once,” he said, carelessly. “In the morning: —~ om 
be tired and sleepy, 

I had time to see you. 
and there is no chance of disturbiatice; it. is:by farthe 
best time for any important conversation.” 

Edith made no reply. She only bowed coldly, and 
seated herself in the chair from which she had so 
lately risen. 

The gentleman’s face was slightly flushed, but 
there was no trace of excitement from wine in his 
manner. His step was as firm, and his eyes as clear 
and as brilliant asin the earliest hour of the morn- 
ing. 

“Edith,” he said, “I came simply to announce 
what I have no doubt you fully expected to hear, that 
Mr. Osborne has proposed for you?” 

She gave no answer, but her lips worked scorn- 
fully, as if in absolute derision of the intelligence. 

“Therefore,” he resumed, “my plans are some- 
what altered, and though as yet I caunot fully deter- 
mine on their modifications, it is certain that the 
period of our stay in Baden will most probably be 
shortened. I prosume you will not object, as you 
will want to order the i 

But something in the lightning glance of the blue 
eyes arrested his speech. 

“Timagive you are trifling with me,” she said, 
proudly. “I cannot for an iustant suppose you to 
be serious in what you would imply.” 

“If you mean that I am not serious in arranging 
for your marriage, you were never more deceived in 
all your life,” he said, sharply. “I have accepted 
Ralph Osborne for you; and it is only a question 
whether I wish your marriage to take place at once 
or in a few months’ time. I think he is serious 
enough to he trusted; he seems greatly captivated 
with you, Edith, and no wonder, for you are wou- 
derfully improved since the London season brushed 
you up so completely.” 

Edith listened with a look of the utmost contempt 
in her face. 

“You can scheme and arrange as you like, Mr. Mor- 
daunt, since ft is your pleasure to use that name, but 





my plans are rather more fixed thau yours; and, | 


therefore, they may perhaps clash more than you at 
present seem to forsee. I shall neither now, or at 
any latter period, marry Mr. Osborne; aud you have 
no authority over me that can force me to do any- 
thing that is contrary to my inclinations.” 
“Indeed!” he replied, scornfully. “My child, I 
have every right—the right of purchase—of educa- 
tion—of support, of all that can give a man right 
over the dependent on his bounty. Did I not par- 
chase you from the itinerant, the man who was 
making a living by the exhibition of the pretty danc- 
ing-girl? Did 1 not procare you masters in all that 
so pretty a girl needed to learn, and gave you every 
comfort and luxury till you were of an age to be 
taken as my companion? And was I not mode- 
rate and wise enough in my plans not to even 
dream of making you my wife as many a man to whom 
you owed so much would have done? And when 
you owe me all this you pretend to say that you will 


not, and that you have no reason to obey me in the 
arrangements I have made for your future welfare 
and my own. NowI dou't want to be harsh, especi- 
ally when I am tolerably well pleased with the turn 
affairs are taking ; but I warn you not to push me 
too far, or even wy forbearance may wear as thread- 
bare as were your own clothes when I first tovk 
charge of you.” 

Edith had listened with a wild, haughty contempt 
to the man’s taunting words. It secmed as if she 
felt it almost a degradation to allow herself to be at 
all moved by such a base reptile. Still she was 
young—a woman —and in his power; and the more 
deliberately she thought, the more alarming did her 
‘position appear. 

“T have little to say beyond my former assertion,” 
shesaid. “I shall not marry a man—a man who has 
‘not one single point to recommend him save moncy, 
aud who is especially disagreeable to me ?” 

“You will,’ 

, “T shall not, on any pretext, or under any possible 
circumstances,” she said, quietly. 

He laughed bitterly. 

“ Howare you to prevent it, foolish girl ?” 

“ Easily,” she said, carelessly, “ easily. There are 
many ways of stopping it, and these are not the days 
whengirls are tyraunised over with impunity. You can 
buttarn me from your doors ; and, indeed, it would 
bertlie’Kindest and the most welcome fate that could 
h #0 me, to leave a bondage I hate, to be spared 


|e and a guilt thatdoes not belong to me. 


Do your worst, I fear nothing.” 

He half rose,.and seemed ae if he could willingly 
have vented the rage that flooded his cheeks and 
swelled the veins of his foreliead in some personal 
violence on ti young, helpless being. But either 
the-dread of consequences, or it might be a lingering 
feeling of manliness aud shame, restrained the hand 
that had been uplifted with an involuntary gesture of 


ie 

“Girl, you anger me too boldly ; beware,” ,he hissed 
out from between his teeth. 

And Edith shrank slightly and irresistibly under 
the compressed firmness which that look and tone 
betrayed. 

The man took one or two turns up and down the 
room. Then he sat down again with, at anyrate, the 
assumption of a more kindly and reasonable mood. 

“Listen to me, Edith,” he said, calmly. “ You 
talk like a foolish child rather than the girl-woman 
which you have more than once proved yourself to 
be. You speak of being glad to leave my protection 
—to leave the luxuries, the gentle tending, the pres- 
tige, the elegancies that you have hitherto enjoyed ? 
Do you know what you mean? Do you fora moment 
realise what it would be to leave all the belongiugs 
of the luxurious life you have hitherto led, and to be 
thrown on the world helpless, penniless, defenceless ? 
You are too young and too pretty to be able to ask 
or to receive aid without a danger, from which, what- 
ever may have have been my faults in your eyes, | 
have as yet carefully guarded you. Child, be warned 
in time. One, far older and more experienced, and 
it might be, stronger than you, tried to defy me once. 
She was beautiful as yourself. I loved her, after my 
own fashion, but she dared her fate and I never saw 
her more after her path was chosen. In penury and 
in hardship, aye, and in disgrace and sorrow, that 
woman spent long, wretched days, weeks, and months, 
but I was not to be moved. Had she knelt to me | 
should have spurned her from me without one word, 
one look, or feeling of pity. Child, once more I would 
bid you submit toa fate that will be envied by many 
of more pretensions than yourself.” 

He had drawn lis chair closer to hers and spoken 
in a low, monotonous, yet thrilling voice, as if he 
wished the words should. reach her ears and sink 
deep into her heart. 

Edith did listen, with her heart as well as her ears. 
She did understand all, and her resolution was soou 
taken. 

“ I can believe you,” she said. “I can well believe 
; you, but, though I know all that may thus await me 
, it cannot change my resolution. Better hardship, 
poverty, death, than sucha marriage ; and in short, 
I will not consent. And that is my final answer.” 

He heard her calmly, far more calmly than she 
could have expected. ‘hen he asked quietly: 

“ Had it been Cecil Rivers, what would have beeu 
your answer then ?” 

Hor blue eyes glittered and flashed like Toledo 
steel till his own fell before the blaze. Then she 
said, haughtily: 

“ When Mr. Cecil Rivers asks me the question | 
shall know how tovreply, aud not till then.” 

“ Yes, of course—I understand,” he said, sneeringly- 
“T was not quite so blind as you might imagine to 
all that went on between you. But it’s no go, Ma- 
demoiselle Edith; he has not so much as a bras» far- 
thing really belonging to him, and you may as well 
give up all thoughts of him altogether.” 
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“Say, rather, that he ought never to have had 
thoughts ef me, and that I was well deserving of all 
that I am new suffermg from my cowardice and 
treachery, involuntary as it was. But from this hour 
it is at an end. I wara you, sir, that your game, so 
far as I am concerned, is over. From this day I will 
not be the instrument and tool of your plans. I will 
never have the ruin of another victim on my con- 
science. I will either altogether retire from this 
odious scene, or tell all—alL.” 

And the girl turned scornfully from the half-terri- 
fied and astonished look bent on her by the man thus 
addressed. 

Mr. Mordaunt, if such was his name, was silent for 
afew moments. He saw that the girl was not to be 
turned from her purpose by terror or threats, and 
that the only way to manage her was by an apparent 
yielding to her wilful caprice. 

“ Foolish child,” he said,“ foolish child; asif it were 
likely that I could part with the only charm of my 
home, or that Baden would submit tamely to the 
eclipse of its brightest ornament—its most glittering 
star.” 

The girl gave an impatient start. 

“TJ hate it,” she said, “I hate it all—all. . I sicken 
at the admiration of these poor fools,—who little 
guess that the supposed ward and heiress of the rich 
Mr. Mordaunt is the purchased slaveand tool of ——” 

He laid his hand on her lips, not roughly, but with 
the firm, sharp, sudden gesture that completely 
stopped all power of speech. 

“Hush, girl, bush. Do not provoke me.” Iam 
not all a brute, and I shall be sorry if you urge me 
into any act, that I should repent afterwards, Listen 
to me, and let us stop this wild mischievous wraug- 
ling. Listen to me: 

“Tf you will giveme your word not tocarty onin 
any way whatever, any correspondence with Cecil Ri- 
vers without my knowledge, or toallowhim in any way 
to influence you, if he should again appear on the 
scene, then I in turn will engage'that you: shall not 
be tortured for at least some months: by the suit 
of this wealthy millionaire. I don’t want to part 
with you, child, still less tomake you miserable, but 
1 am not going to be ruined-for your sake.” 

“Ruined,” she. seid, “ what is to prevent it ? 
Child that I am, I know that it is but a question of 
time; you cannot persevere in your present course 
without a desperate end. What is that to me? I 
cannot avertit. I can but delayit, by the sins you 
force me to commit.” 

He shivered involuntarily. 

The words of that inexperienced girl sounded in 
his ears almost like a prophecy uttered in that quiet 
silent hour. 

“ Foolish¢girl, what use isit to entertain suchstrange 
funcies,” he said sharply. “What can you know of 
the future, or of my resources and plans. It is suffi- 
cient for you to understand that if I can carry out 
my present intentions the time will come when I 
shall need no help from you or from anyone to secure 
my future property and safety. Edith, it is not 
much that l ask of you. I only require that you should 
remain passive in all respects. If Cecil Rivers does 
reappear on the scene, then 1 shall reconsider my 
planus and purposes with regard to him. If not, then 
I ask very little in requiring that you should not 
hold any communication. or correspondence with 
him. And in return I promise that the suit of 
Mr. Osborne shall be suspended between us for 
some months at any rate—it may be for ever.” 

Edith was young. And the young are buoyant 
and hopeful. 

Time might work wonders, and if she could but 
gain three precious months, who could tell what 
might happen in their course. 

At any rate, it was but small risk. She had nei- 
ther prospect nor desire toopen outa communication 
of the nature that her companion prohibited with 
Cecil. Her own sense of honcur and womanly delicacy 
was too keen ; and the memory of that last wretched 
night in London tov vivid for her to feel any such 
hope or wish. 

And if Cecil should re-appear—if he really loved 
her? If he were anxiousto desire her for his own? 
what then ? 

Could the low-born, nameless’ dancing-girl of a 
strolling company—the purchased. slave and ward of 
—of a villain—could she be a fitting bride for the 
well-born, honourable and unstained Cecil. Un- 
stained save by folly, and thoughtlessness. Unstained 
Save by the yielding to temptation, that was the 
aubolical devising of the man she called her guar- 

lan, 

It were well indeed to bind herself not to hold in- 
tercourse with him under such circumstances—well 
> guard herself against the weakness of her own 

eart. 

_ “I will promise,” she said, coldly, rather with the 
air of an empress conferring a favour than of a de- 
pendent yielding to necessity. “I will promise, but 





Mark me, it is not for you; not for your sake that I 
do it. It is simply to procure the rest that will 
enable me to think more calmly, and determine what 
will be right and best. Heaven help me! It is 
scarcely for me to talk of ‘right’ when my whole 
life has been one series of wrong, when it has been 
an actual lie; still I have not been wilfully wicked, 
and I will not be ss—no, not to save my life nor yours.” 


And she covered her face with her hands, and the. 


tears came reluctantly through her fingers, and the 
slight frame trembled and shook with the agitation 
that she strove to control. 

He had gained his point now. He knew her 
well. He knew the strict honour of the untrained 
nature; he knew that she would have scorned alie 
as’ she would a theft; he knew that she would 
never break her pliglited word—no, not to save life! 

He rose quietly, and moved a few steps from the 
chair. 

“T will trust you,” he said, “I will trust you. 
Now we understand each other. You will continue 
to receive Mr. Osborne as before, without reference 
to this subject. And I pledge my word that he 
shall never even allude to it in your hearing till 
yow give him permission. And on the other hand 
you will of course continue to grace our meetings as 
you have done. Itell you, girl, tha you may live yet to 
bless me for having taken youfrommisery and -wretch- 
edness, and given you'at least the meaus of earning 
for yourself the station to which, it may be, you 
were born,” 

A quick flash came for a moment from her hastily 
uncovered eyes. 

She looked anxiously at him. 

“Tell me,” she exclaimed,, eagerly ; “ tell me, do 
you know? Can you tell me who lam? who were 
my parents ? where those people obtained me? If 
er can—if you have the slightest clue to the truth, 

will bless you to the longest day [ live. I will 


forgive you, help you, work for you—do all but be 


his for you.” 

Aud she sank suddenly on the floor at his feet, 
and clasped his knees as if to hinder his retreat ere 
he had replied to her questions. 

He disengaged himself, but without violence. 

“ Well, you can scarcely tell that,” he said; “you 
can scarcely tell that. Suppose you were to be of 
base or ignoble birth, what. then?” 

She bowed her head in sad aud dejected disap- 
pointment. 

“But. you spoke of station—the station to which 
I was born.” 

“Perhaps. But that did not imply that I knew 
aught about you. Those delicate hands, pure skin, 
and pretty features are scarcely of low and vulgar 
origin. And that was all my premises for what I 
have to say. There, don’t be foolish, child ; just doas 
I tell you; and perhaps in time all will have a 
brighter ending than you fancy. Now go to bed and 
sleep, for your have nothing to fear.” 

He bent down as if to touch her brow with his 
lips. But she shrank back in actual loathing, and 
he did not attempt to press his intention. 

“Good night, Edith, or rather good morning. I 
may perhaps not see you till late in the day; but 
then I shall hope to find you blithe and gay; and as 
brilliant as ever at our party to-morrow evening. 
You have not forgotten—a large evening reception, 
you know. About seventy have accepted—drawn by 
the beauty and attractions of the fair Edith Mor- 
daunt. Lucky girl.” 

And he closed the door. 

Edith slowly rose from her reclining position, and 
walked to the glass. She saw the lovely young 
features that could not, even in the distress and the 
excitement of the hour, look aught but beautiful. 
She saw the golden shower of hair that had escaped 
from its coils and hung down the white wrapper, 
and abont the white throat, like gold on mother of 
pearl. She saw the graceful form that was even 
more fully displayed in the loose dressing gown, 
than in the more elaborate tvilette of the. saloons. 
She gazed sadly on these girlish charms, and she 
detested the beauty that had entailed on her such 
misery. 

“Oh, if I were but ugly!” she murmured in 
girlish impetuosity and impatience of tone. “If I 
were but ugly all this misery and disgrace would 
have been spared poor Edith.” 

True as she was in the feeling thus expressed it 
might well be doubted whether, had the option been 
given her, even at that moment, she would have ex- 
changed her loveliness thus maligned, for a pair of 
lustreless grey eyes, red hair, a snub nose, and @ 
mouth that extended from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 


(To be continued.) 





Moe, ADELINA Patt! is at Homburg, playing the 
round of her operatic characters. After next season 
she will be lost to the Royal Italian Opera, having 





signed a contract with her brother-in-law, Maurice 
Strakosch, fora tour in the United States and Canada 
fora year. She is to give 100 performances either 
in opera, oratorio, or in concerts, for the enormous 
sui of 400 each representation, all her travelling 
expenses, including those of her husband and suite, 
to be paid by the speculator, who is to deposit 20,0007. 
as a guarantee with Rothschild Brothers, in Paris. 
To realize 40,000/. in eight months isa fabulous sum ; 
not even Catalani nor Jenny Lind in their zenith aver 
commanded higher terms. 


THE 


HAMPTON MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Incapable of pity, void and empty 
From every hm of mercy. Shakespeare. 

THE disguised Lady Beatrice started as Lord 
Adlowe entered his uricle’s parlour, and instinc- 
tively put up her hand to lower her veil as he halted 
momentarily between her and the door. 

The act immediately excited his lordship's atten- 
tion, and he bestowed upon her a kven and curious 
glance. 

He obtained, in the dim half-light, a glimpse only 
of a painfully white face, with cheeks ow which a 
seemingly hectic flush burned hotly, a pair of gold- 
bowed spectacles, a mass of yellow hair combed 
low on a slightly wrinkled forehead, and two long 
yellow curls, and then the thick veil dropped, and her 
ladyship moved towardsthe threshold. 

Adlowe’s gaze followed her. As her ungloved 
hand, so small, so daintily white, with slender, 
tapering fingers, and pink, almond-shaped nails—cun- 
trasting so strongly with the assumed rotundity of 
her figure and pretended age—rested upon the door- 
knob, his lordship gave a slight start, and bent for- 
ward with a half-repressed eagerness. 

The next moment the Lady Beatrice turned, bowe:, 
and disappeared. 

With an apparent consciousness that he had been 
guilty of rudeness, Lord Adlowe greeted Giralda and 
his uncle with profuse politeness, and then quietly 
swuntered to a window and looked down into the 
street. 

“ Who is that lady, uncle ?” he inquired, carelessly, 
fixing his eyes upon a cab waiting below. “A re- 
cent acquaintance of yours, I suppose. I don’t re- 
member ever seeing her before.” 

“She is the mother of my adopted daughter, Ad- 
lowe,” replied the marquis coldly—“ the Countess 
of Arevalo.” 

Lord Adlowe uttered an ejaculation of surprise, 
and a strange expression, as of baffled cunning, 
gleamed for a moment in his pale eyes as he involun- 
tarily retreated several steps from the window. 

“ That lady her mother!” he muttered, in tones of 
keen disappointment, half-aloud. “ Impossible! Why 
I thought—I fancied r 

He checked himself abruptly, and returned to the 
window. His downward glance caught a glimpse of 
feminine drapery disappearing within the open door 
of the cab, and the next moment he beheld the vehicle 
depart at a rapid pace down the street. 

“The Countess of Arevalo!” he exclaimed, fling- 
ing himself into the chair her ladyship had recently 
occupied, and looking from the marquis to Giralda, who 
had quietly turned on the gas-light and retreated to 
a distant corner. “The title is not familiar to me. 
Is her ladyship an Englishwoman ?” 

“ She is an Englishwoman, married to a Spaniard of 
rank,” replied Lord Trevalyan, adjusting his gouty 
foot. “Her ladyship is an actress, or prima 
donna in one of the metropolitan theatres. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Adlowe, significantly, as 
it seemed to the tortured-spirited Giralda. “ I have not 
heard the name before.” 

“Her ladyship has a stage name, of course,” said 
the marquis. “She would net have her title in 
everybody’s moath. That accounts for your never 
having heard of her, although an equally good reason 
might be found in your eight years’ absence in the 
East.” 

“ True,” declared Adlowe, somowhat 
tantly, as if he were being convinced against his 
will. ‘Her ladyship,” he added, “is a woman of 
striking presence. She has the majestic form suited 
to a ‘Medea.’ I fancied, however, that her hand, 
which strikingly resembles one I have seen some- 
where lately in its perfect shape, colour, and delicacy, 
was too small to accord well with her person.” 

He directed a glance of gloomy suspicion at Giralda 
as he spoke, but the maiden’s face was turned away 
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and he could not mark its expression. He observed, 
however, that her slight figure betrayed no mental 
disturbance. 

If she was undisturbed, not so the marquis. He 
moved uneasily in his chair, thereby torturing him- 
self, and exclaimed, testily : 

“ By the Lord Harry! things have come to a fine 
pass in these degenerate days, when every jackanapes 
can criticise the size of a lady’s hand, and its propor- 
tion to her person. These are your foreign manners, 
sir. I suppose they are Oriental ; but I want no more 
of them, sir. Do you hear? I want no more of 
them, Be kind enough to remember, my lord,” and 
the tone of the marquis became intensely cutting, 
“that Miss Arevalo is my especial charge, being 
my adopted daughter, and that any remark concern- 
ing her or her relatives I shall regard as personal— 
as personal, sir!” 

Lord Trevalyan sank back in his chair as he con- 
cluded, scowling upon his nephew and groaning with 
physical pain. 

Adlowe hastened to make the required apolo- 
gies, protesting that his remark had sprung from 
thoughtlessness. 

“Humph!” ejaculated the marquis. ‘ Thought- 
lessness at your age! A giddy, thoughtless boy of 
forty! Humph!” and he sneered. “Just touch that 
bell, Adlowe,” he added. “I want that wretched 
Rigby to help meinto an easy position. Iam inagony.” 

Lord Adlowe performed the required service, 
and the sleek valet made his appearance. Giralda 
noticed, at his entrance, that a subdued and stealthy 
glance of recognition and meaning passed between 
the noble visitor and the valet, and she immediately 
sprang to the conclusion that there existed between 
the couple a secret acquaintance. She stored away 
the fact for future use. 

“T am going home to-morrow,” observed the mar- 
quis, when he had been made comfortable, and Rigby 
had withdrawn. “ Giralda prefersthe old Park to this 
foggy, gloomy London. I wish I had been well 
enough to escort her to Hyde Park and about town, 
but the gay town sights must be deferred until a 
future visit.” 

“You will scarcely be well enough to travel to- 
morrow, uncle,” suggested Lord Adlowe. 

“T shall be quite well enough,” asserted the mar- 
quis, with a grim smile. ‘ My foot is getting better 
continually under these cooling lotions; and besides, 
well or ill, I shall go. There is nothing like deter- 
mination to carry one through a disagreeable affair.” 

“If I might venture to advise you, uncle,” said 
Lord Adlowe, “I should suggest that you remain 
in town a month, put yourself under the treatment 
of some famous physician, and introduce Miss Are- 
valo into society. I am sure she would create a 
sensation. You could readily find her a suitable 
chaperon. Your favourite, the Lady Beatrice Hamp- 
ton, would no doubt gladly introduce your protégée.” 

He looked at Gira da keenly, and the marquis’ gaze 
was also turned inquiringly upon the maiden. 

“What do you say, my dear?” inquired the old 
lord, with a fatherly smile which thoroughly trans- 
figured his gruff face. “Do you want to stay ? Speak 
freely, my child. It will give me pleasure to grant 
any Wish that you may form.” 

“I do not wish to stay, my lord,” replied Giralda, 
looking up bravely, but speaking in a voice that 
quivered in spite of her efforts to preserve its steadi- 
ness. “TI love the Park, and Ido hope you will be 
able to go back to-morrow !” 

“ There !” exclaimed the marquis, triumphantly, 
turning upon his nephew, “what do you think of 
that decision, sir? You see that all women are not 
fond of gaiety and frivolous society. ‘ You see,” he 
added, in an undertone, with an exultant smile, “ that 
old, and gruff, and cross as I am—a miser, and all 
that—my society is yet desired, and I am really loved 
by a beautiful and lovely young girl!” 

Lord Adlowe became thoughtful. 

“It isa pity,” he said, after a brief pause, “ that 
Miss Arevalo should not at least taste the cup of 
pleasure. She will not carry from London a single 
pleasant remembrance, unless it be of her visit to 
the theatre. By the way,” he added, fixing a glance 
upon Giralda’s face, “it was singular that the Lady 
Beatrice Hampton should have fainted dead away at 
sight of Miss Arevalo! I had always supposed, as 
the world did, that her ladyship was as emotionless 
as a statue. What could have caused her to faint?” 

“Might it not have been the heat?” asked the 
young girl, raisiug her wondrous blue eyes, now dark 
and liquid aud glowing, to Adlowe’s face, with a 
wonderful self-command. ‘TI felt ill myself at about 
the same time !” 

Her coolness and utter lack of emotion almost stag- 





gered Adlowe’s convictiou of a secret between 
Lady Beatrice Hampton and his uncle’s young pro- 
tégée. On beholding the strange emiotion of both at 
the theatre, he had conceived, as the reader knows, 
a host of suspicions, all of which had been rudely 
shocked by the day’s experience. 

The visit with which his lordship had threatened 
the Lady Beatrice after her return home from the 
theatre, on the previousevening, had been made dur- 
ing the afternoon preceding his visit to the uncle, but 
her ladyship’s manner, in response to his inquiries, 
had been at once so cool and defiant and haughty, 
that he had begun to believe himself utterly mis- 
taken. The glimpse he had had of the Countess of 
Arevalo, on his entrance into his uncle’s parlour, had 
farther mystified him; and lastly, Giralda had given a 
rude shock to the ideas he had conceived. 

“J am either the most foolishly suspicious of men,” 
he thought, looking at the bright, dark face of the 
maiden, “or the keenest andshrewdest! The Lady 
Beatrice and this young girl have either been grossly 
wronged by me in my thoughts, or there is some 
strange and deep mystery between them which even 
Icannot solve! I shall not remain long in my pre- 
sent uncertainty !” 

At this juncture Giralda arose, excused herself, and 
quietly withdrew, departing to her own chamber, 
desirous of sparing herself farther cross-examination 
at the hands of her parents’ enemy. 

“ A beautiful girl!” said Lord Adlowe, when 
the door had closed behind her. ‘ A perfect houri! 
Do you really intend to adopt her as your daughter, 
my lord ?” 

“T intend to keep her with me as long as she will 
stay,” returned the marquis, coldly. “I shall make 
provision for her future to-morrow. My lawyer will 
visit me in the morning, bringing with him my will 
for signature !” 

“Miss Arevalo is a fortunate young lady,” ob- 
served Adlowe, lightly. ‘No doubt you will 
leave her a pretty penny, my lord.” 

“T shall settle upon her over sixty thousand 
pounds,” said the marquis, quietly. 

A greedy look came over Adlowe’s face. It 
was he who had spread the report of his uncle’s 
miserly character—it was he who had instilled into 
his cousin Geoffrey the belief that Lord Trevalyan was 
a miser—while avarice and love of money had been 
the besetting sins of his own nature. The announce- 
ment of his lordship’s intentions gave him a terrible 
pang. 

“ Sixty thousand pounds to go to a stranger!” he 
exclaimed, bitterly. ‘‘ Uncle, you are being imposed 
upon by « clever adventuress !” 

“Sir!” thundered the old marquis, with a look be- 
fore which the villainous nephew shrank, “‘ beware 
how you speak of one whom I love, and whose good 
name is my especial charge! I warn you, beware!” 

“But, uncle,” said Adlowe, deprecatingly, “you 
pretend to be just. Is this just to rob me of what 
I have always expected ?” 

“You had no right to expect my savings. The 
income is mine to use absolutely as I please.” 

“ But I need money, my lord. I am seriously em- 
barassed in my affairs, said Adlowe, earnestly. ‘“ My 
own estates came to me encumbered with mort- 
ages. I have always looked forward to coming into 
the Trevalyan property, as a slave looks forward to 
freedom. My debtors have beeninduced to wait until 
that happy period—you see I speak freely. I have 
counted upon your savings to clear my own heavily 
mortgaged property. It is madness to think of leav- 
ing this money to a young girl of whose existence 
you did not dreama month ago!” 

“ Of that I must be permitted to judge for myself,” 
exclaimed Lord Trevalyan, haughtily. 

“The world will say that you are in your dotage.” 

“* What do I care for the world ?” cried the mar- 
quis, with a magnificent scorn. 

“ Your friends will laugh at you!” 

“Then they will prove themselves not my friends, 
and I will not give up a cherished plan to please my 
enemies.” 

“ Think of my debts and necessities, unclt 

The old marquis sneered. 

“ Think of my years of loneliness,” he returned, 
“when you never came near me! Think of the 
years during which I seldom or never heard from 
you! Think of the heartlessness of your present 
demand, and the reasons with which you urge it! 
Don’t talk to me! I have no patience with your 
selfish greed! I am determined to do one kindly act 


” 





before I die, to make the life of one person smooth. 
You cannot change my resolve !” 

“Have you seen this Count Arevalo?” inquired 
Adlowe, abrupily. 





Lord Trayalyan replied in the negat. ‘ve. 

“ There is QO such person, in my beli *f!” declared 
Adlowe, hotly. “ This ‘countess’ who’ came hero 
to-night is not that girl’s mother! ‘L'he mother 
isa mystery. The father is dead!” 

“How do you knowthis?” demanded tha Marquis, 
with an astounded look. 

“ I don’t know it. I have simply guessed ff,” was 
the quick response. “Are you blind, uncle? Do 
you suppose that this girl’s blue eyesare an accidem ? 
Do you suppose, too, that it was simply by sonse 
strange freak of nature that she bears the Trevalyax 
stamp on her features? How did she come to have 
Geoffrey Trevalyan’s strange eyes?” 

“‘T don’t know,” stammered the marquis in bewil- 
derment. “What are you aiming at, Adlowe? 
What is it your words imply ?” 

“Simply this,” hissed Adlowe, fairly driven to 
desperation : “ I believe this Giralda Arevalo to be the 
daughter of your hated nephew, Geoffrey Trevalyau 
—born, of some unknown woman, before he went tu 
the Brazils to die!” 

Lord Trevalyan gave a wild, startled look at his 
nephew, and then silently turned away his face, 
covering it with his hands. 

There was a brief silence between the two. 

At length Adlowe safd: 

“T was too precipitate, my lord, in saying that I 
did not believe in the existence of a Count Arevalo. 
There may be such a personage, and he may have a 
wife and family. It does not follow, however, that 
Giralda is their child. They may have adopted her, 
or been hired to take charge of her.” 

The marquis did not reply. Adlowe noticed 
that a strange tremor was shaking the Herculean 
figure, and he did not venture to soon speak again. 

He watched the old lord for a long time in silence. 
Then he moved uneasily in his chair to attract the 
attention of his relative. 

In this he was successful. The marquis raised his 
head and turned his face towards his nephew, reveal- 
ing @ stern, set countenance, on which the traces of a 
mighty emotion yet lingered. 

“ Adlowe,” he said, in a low voice, his eyes burn- 
ing with a strange expression the younger mancould 
not analyse, “it is barely possible that your sus- 
picion is right! If it were true, it would account 
for the mutual attraction between me and the child. 
Adlowe, understand me fully. If Geoffrey was still 
living, I would pursue him like a Nemesis. I would not 
be satisfied until his cowardly assassin’s soul knew 
something of the tortures I have felt. I would never 
rest,” and the grand eyes blazed now with terriblo 
fires—“ never! until the law had wreaked its ven- 
geance upon him, and he knew himself a helpless, dis- 
graced, outcast convict! But, Adlowe,” and now 
a broken thrill pulsedthrough the concentrated voice, 
and the fires in the eyes were suddenly dimmed, 
“there was a time when his evil passions slept, and 
Geoffrey was an innocent boy. If Giralda were, what 
your strange suspicions indicate, his child, the offspring 
of that period of boyish innocence, she could not havo 
inherited that hypocrisy and baseness. She is what 
he might have been. We will not discuss the ques- 
tion farther. Whoever and whatever she may be, | 
will keep the child and provide for her as I have 
said !” 

A malignant scowl for a moment convulsed tle 
polished features of Lord Adlowe. [It disappeared 
almost immediately, but not before the marquis had 
observed it. 

“ You will excuse me for not prolonging the inter- 
view,” said the latter, with dignity. “Come and see 
me to-morrow before we leave, or come down to the 
Park at any time, but leave me now, Adlowe.” 

He leaned forward, touching the hand-bell on the 
table. His valet immediately made his appearance, 
and Lord Adlowe arose and took his leave, » 
host of evil passions surging like an angry sea in his 
breast. 

“Sixty thousand pounds,” he muttered, as he 
made his way down the stairs and into the street. 
“The old dotard! No man in his senses would give 
that sum to a girl whom he had not known a fort- 
night, and whose very existence isa mystery. I 
would send him to a mad-house if I could.” 

He hailed a hansom cab at this juncture, entered 
it, and was driven to his hotel. He hastened up to 
his own chambers with a surly face and an embittered 
heart. 

His chamber, into which he burst abruptly, was 
dimly lighted and cheerless in aspect. The fire had 
nearly burnt itself out. His valet was stretched on 
the rug before the hearth sleeping soundly. 

Adlowe awakened him rudely by a touch with 
his foot, and ordered him to stir up the fire and draw 
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the curtains. Then he sat down, gloomy and dis- 
contented. 

He was in this mood a half-hour later, when a 
visitor entered the chamber. 

As his lordship had expected, he was Rush, the 
aletective. 

“No news yet, I suppose?” said his lordship, 
noodily, motioning his visitor to a seat. “It is 
strange how easily a woman can elude all your 
watchfulness, Rush.” 

‘Women are worse totrack than men, my lord,” 
responded the detective, philosophically, seating him- 
self. “They are full of their little arts and wiles 
when they are watched ; but my lady beats all I ever 
saw. She’sa remarkable woman—remarkable !” 

“ And that’s all you have come to tell me ?” asked 
Adlowe, disappointedly. 


“No,my lord,” returned the detective, looking | 


vacantly at his employer. “TI have tried to get into 
the good graces of Mistress Fleck, her lady- 
ship's seamstress and tire-woman, since I last saw 
your lordship. I tried to make love to her, but she 
snapped me up short. I offered her money to betray 
her mistress, and the way she stormed at me wasn’t 
slow. Talk of a Pagan’s devotion to his idol! 
[won't compare with Fleck’s devotion to her mis- 
tress!” 

‘You have come, then, simply to report this 
failure ?” 

“ No, my lord. It is merely incidental,” and the 
detective’s countenance grew still more vacant of ex- 
pression. ‘“ I cameto say, my lord, that Isaw alady 
come out of Hampton House this evening that I 
hadn't seen go in. She walked to the corner and 
took a cab, rode for a little, got out, walked a 
short distance, took another cab, and drove straight 
to the hotel. Stayed an hour and five minutes. 
(ame down directly after your lordship went up the 
stairs. Entered cab, and went back to Hampton 
House same way as she had come. Very clever 
woman, Whoever she was. Is there such an inmate 
of the Hampton family ?” 

“No. Describe her,” cried Adlowe, excitedly. 

“ Tall, stout, with thick black veil, old-fashioned 
bounet, and two long yellow curls. Dressed in black 
silk. Seemed to be a respectable old dowager.” 

“Tt is the same woman,” ejaculated Lord Adlowe, 
with increasing excitement. “She went to call 
on my uncle, Lord Trevalyan. She is the Countess 
of Arevalo, an actress, or pretended actress.” 

“ Never heard the name,” said the detective. “ If 
you know her, it’s all right, my lord. Of course the 
Lady Beatrice Hampton would not disguise herself 
to go and call on a nobleman that she knew well. 
My error arose from excess of zea 4 

“Let us first see that you have erred in following 
this woman from Hampton House,” interrupted 
Adlowe, rising, and pacing the floor. “I never 
saw her till to-night. My uncle really knows no- 
thing of her. There came tomy uncle only last week, 
in answer to an advertisemerit for a companion, a beau- 
tiful young girl, tho image of my dead cousin, Geoffrey 
Trevalyan. He brought this girl up to London 
with him. Her resemblance to Geoffrey, whom he once 
loved as much as he now hates his memory, has made 
a strong impression upon him. He is going to make 
a will to-morrow, leaving her a handsome fortune. 
He has seen none of her relatives, save this pre- 
tended or real countess. The countess appeared to- 
night to consent to the adoption of her child by the 
marquis. My idea is, Rush, that this girl has not 
Geoffrey’s eyes and the Trevalyan features without 
reason.” 

The detective looked like a bloodhound when he 
scents his prey. 

“Why has the Lady Beatrice never married ?” con- 
tinued Adlowe hurrying in his walk. “Was she 
secretly married to Geoffrey before he fled? There 
was plenty of time for a marriage by license after my 
cousin was expelled from the Park. Is this girl the 
offspring of that secret union ?” 

“The theory is plausible,” said the detective. 

“It is more than plausible. What more natural 
than such a course? Oh, I have been blind!” and 
his lordship raged to and fro. “The girl is their 
child—the child of the Lady Beatrice and Geoffrey 
Trevalyan.. She was sent to the Park to win the old 
man’s heart and his savings!” 

“Ifthe young lady is the daughter of the late 
(ieoffrey Trevalyan,” observed the detective, “ she is 
the rightful heir of the Trevalyan estates.” 

Lord Adlowe reeled as if he had been shot. 

“So she is!” he faltered, his face becoming pale to 
ghastliness. ‘“‘I—I must be deceived. I have alarmed 
myself unnecessarily. Yet, Rush, I wish you would 
institute a search of the church registers at the 





West-end. Look sharply for the record of such a 
marriage in the registers of 1850. Spare no pains, 
time, or money. I will pay liberally for every- 
thing !” 

He sat down, trembling. 

“It is by no means certain,” he said, as if re- 
assuring himself, after a pause, “that the countess 
was the Lady Beatrice disguised. My anxieties make 
me fearfully suspicious. ‘There may be really a 
Countess of Arevalo, and she may know the Lady 
Hampton, although the countess is said to be 
an actress. I will know the truth to-morrow,” 
and he shut his eyes firmly together. “One thing 
is proven to my satisfaction. ‘lhere is some myste- 
rious connection between the Lady Beatrice and 
Miss Arevalo. It could scarcely have been Miss 
Arevalo’s strange resemblance to the dead Geoffrey 
Trevalyan that made her ladyship faint. And yet 
it is barely possible. I shall hasten my marriage 
with the Lady Beatrice,” he added, and acquire the 
right to know all her secrets. I will not dally along 
in this manner. I will be no longer played with. I 
know and suspect enough,” and his lordship’s brows 
knotted themselves together darkly, “ to make me a 


| dangerous and terrible enemy. I will give the Lady 


Beatrice a chance to secure me as a friend and ally. 
She will not dare again to refuse me!” 

These threats were muttered under his breath, and 
neither the detective nor the valet comprehended 
their import. 

“The mysterious absences of the Lady Beatrice from 
her home—her persistent celibacy—her secrecy in 
going and coming from Hampton House,” remarked 
the detective, thoughtfully, “ all point to interests out- 
side of her own properhome. If Geoffrey Trevalyan 
were still living—if she were his wife—if this young 
girl were their child, I could understand why the 
young lady has been sentto Trevalyan Park. If we 
go on the ground that Mr. Geoffrey is dead, and that 
there was a secret marriage between him and the 
Lady Beatrice, then Miss Arevalo is the offspring of 
that secret marriage. The absences of her ladyship 
were to visit this child, whom she. dare not 
acknowledge as her own, because of the infamy 
covering the father’s name. I incline to the latter 
theory.” 

“So do I,” said his lordship, speaking as by a 
painful effort. ‘And this Countess of Arevalo?” 

“Is the foster-mother of the girl.” 

“No, no!” cried Lord Adlowe, a sudden and 
great agitation convulsing him as a strange convic- 
tion forced itself on his soul with the swiftness of a 
flash. “That hand! I—I remember it now! The 
Countess of Arevalo is the girl’s mother! The 
Countess of Arevalo is the Lady Beatrice Hampton 
cleverly disguised ! ” 

He covered his pale face, trembling, and panic- 
stricken. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Nothing so hard but search will find it out. 
Herrick. 


There’s no impossibility to him . 
Who stands prepared to conquer every hazard : 
The fearful are the failing. Mrs. Hale. 

On the morning subsequent to the visit of the so- 
called Countess of Arevalo, at an early hour, Lord 
Trevalyan was visited by his lawyer, with whom he 
was closeted some time. The result of the inter- 
view was the production of a will, duly signed, and 
witnessed by the Earl of Hampton and other 
noblemen, both of whom opportunely called upon 
their old friend the marquis by invitation. This 
will, as Lord Trevalyan had indicated, secured to 
the young girl known as Giralda Arevalo the sum of 
sixty-two thousand pounds, the fruits of his years of 
saving. 

When the lawyers and visitors. had departed, the 
old lord secured the will in his bosom—the lawyer 
having retained a duly attested copy—drew his 
writing case towards him, and proceeded to wri-e 
several letters, addressed to fashionable milliners at 
the West End. 

“Now that I have an object to spend money 
upon,” he thought, as he had thought before, “ peo- 
ple shall see whether Iam a miser or not. I have 
not been able to spend my entire income upon my- 
self, but I have someone now to share it with me. 
I shall, without doubt, live many years yet, despite 
this attack of gout, and I intend to take comfort 
with this little girl who has come to me so strangely, 
to become the pet of my old age.” 

His dark eyes softened in their expression, and his 
countenance became singularly gentle and pleasant. ° 

He sealed his letters, and despatched them to be 
posted by his valet, and then sank into a thoughtful 





mood, from which he was aroused by the opening 
of the door, and the sound of gentle footsteps within 
the room. 

“Tsit you, Giralda ?” he asked, his rugged features 
warmed and lighted by a rare and tender smile, such 
as had not been seen upon them for years. “Come 
and sit beside me, my child.” 

He put out his hand and drew the young girl to a 
low chair beside him, and looked with a wistful ten- 
derness into the bright, sweet face, and lovely change- 
ful eyes upraised to his. 

If the suggestion made by Lord Adlowe on the pre- 
vious evening, that Giralda was the child of Geoffrey 
Trevalyan, had at first found alodgment in his mind, 
it had now been dismissed. The difficulties in the 
way of such a possibility had caused him to refuse 
it farther consideration. The reflection that the 
Lady Beatrice Hampton had been tenderly beloved 
by the supposed dead Geoffrey, and that the young 
couple had been betrothed, had forced itself upon 
him with great effect. He considered it impossible 
that Giralda should be the offspring of a secret union 
between them, and he had finally come to the deci- 
sion that the maiden’s singular and striking resem- 
blance to Geoffrey Trevalyan was merely one of those 
singular coincidences which will arise now and then 
to puzzle even the wisest brains. 

And yet, in the secret-recesses of his soul, Giralda, 
had become linked with the memory of Geoffrey as he 
remembered the latter in his happy, careless, inno- 
cent boyhood. It is certain that the involuntary 
association of the young girl with that boyish image, 
brought with it no aversion for the former. There 
was a strange tenderness and gentleness in his looks 
and manner now that he had not before displayed, 
and of which Giralda had not deemed him capable. 

She was learning fast, however, that under all his 
eccentricity, foibles, and faults, he had a heart which 
was slowly warming from its long frozen torpor to 
the noblest impulses and affections. 

“ We shall start for home at noon,” said the old 
nobleman, almost gaily, taking her small white hand 
in his. “The day is bright, and we shall havea 
delightful journey. My foot is quite well to-day, and 
I shall bear the travel without pain. You look a 
little pale since we came to town. You need the 
fresh Welsh air.” 

“ T shall be glad to go back, my lord,” replied Giralda. 
with a low sigh for the loved ones at the Laurels, of 
whom she had been thinking, and for whom at times 
her tender heart yearned painfully. 

“ Donot call me ‘my lord,’” said the marquis, 
smiling. ‘“ You are no longer my secretary, but my 
adopted niece. You see I have changed the terms of 
our proposed relationship. I have a fancy,” he 
added, gravely, and as if speaking to himself, “to 
hear you call me ‘ uncle.’” 

Giralda’s cheeks flushed alittle at these words, and 
her hand trembled in his clasp. She stole a glance 
up at his face, but its expression reassured her. 

“T will call you uncle, if you wish it,” she said, 
softly. ‘And now, uncle,” she added, shyly, “ if 
you have no especial wish for my presence, I will 
get ready for our journey. It lacks only an hour of 
the appointed time.” 

She arose, bent over the old lord with a sudden 
impulse, and dropped a kiss on his forehead. Tho 
next moment she had glided from the room. 

The succeeding hour was a busy one. Giralda’s 
few trunks were packed, and an early dinner was eaten, 
at the conclusion of which the carriage was an- 
nounced, and the party took its departure for the 
station. 

The journey home was uneventful. 

The day was drawing near its close when the 
travellers alighted at the little Trevalyan station. 
The brightness had all faded from the sky, and the 
dull gray clouds had a wintry appearance. A wild 
March wind was blowing from the west, bringing 
with it the saltness and freshness of the sea. Tho 
mountains seemed outlined against the gray sky with 
more than usual grimness and ruggedness, and the 
little village had an aspect of forlornness and death 
in life. 

The lumbering old Trevalyan chariot was in wait- 
ing, and the marquis, leaning on Rigby’s arm, took 
his way towards it, groaning at every step. As Inez 
followed, with her little maid, she noticed that a 
coachman, in faded and tarnished livery, was holding 
the door of the vehicle ajar. He lifted his tall, 
cockaded hat to her, as if he looked upon her as. his 
mistress, and then mounted the box, while Rigby 
assisted his master to a comfortable positiom beside 
the maidea. The little Welsh maid then emtered the 
coach, Rigby climbed also to the box, and, with a 
graad flourish of his long whip, the old coachman 
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started up his horses, and the old chariot rattled 
aléhg the stony street. 

“TI have engaged several of my old servants, my 
dear,” said the old marquis, explainingly. “‘ They have 
been living with a family near the village, but being 
thrown out of employment because of their empioy- 
er’s determination to travel on the Continent, I have 
re-engaged them. | intend to have the Park restured 
to its former comfort.” 

As the chariot ascended the hilly street, many 
curious eyes looked out from the windows of the 
pretty villa-like cottages. Evidently the villagers 
were already well acquainted with his lordship’s in- 
creasing liberality, and looked upon it as a piece of 
good fortune for themselves. The shop-keepers 
especially, hurried to their doors with obsequious 
bows, as if soliciting the notice of the hitherto 
haughty und unsocial marquis. 

Passing rapidly through the long, single street, 
the coach lumbered on its way towards the Park, 
up hills and down valleys, leaning from side to side 
in a threatening manner, and occasionally brought 
to a stop in some deep rut, from which extraction 
seemed almost impossible. 

The shadows of evening shut out the dizzy preci- 
pices and frowning cliffs from sight long before 
the three miles intervening between the village and 
the Park were traversed, and lights, gleaming from 
the top of the mountain, served as a beacon: to the 
tired travellers. 

“ We are almost home!” said the marquis, as the 
coach gave a violent lurch, flinging Giralda forward 
from her svat. “ Those lights proveed from the Park, 
Are you very tired ?” 

“ Oh, no, uncle,” replied the maiden, cheerfully. “ It 
seems to me, though, that this mountain rvad is dan- 
gerous. A misstep, in some places, and we might 
fall a hundred feet!” 

“ But we won't make the misstep. These horses 
are bred to mountain roads, and are sure-footed 
beasts,” said Lord Trevalyan. “I should quite 
enjoy the ride if it were not for the wrenching my 
fvot receives. Ah, we are about to turn into the home 
grounds. It will be easier now !” 

He leaned back with an air of relief, and the coach 
now bowled over the ground more rapidly, in due 
time the vehicle drawing up before the entrance 
porch, where the travellers alighted. 

‘To Giralda’s surprise, the house was lighted through- 
out the front, in both stories, and an air of festivity 
seemed to pervade the entire establishment. The 
wide, double eutrance-doors were flang open, and in 
the wide vaulted hall stood half-a-dozen servants, 
the women in snowy caps and raffled aprons, and the 
men in a faded green and gold livery, all wearing 
smiles of welcome. At the head of the servants, ina 
rustling black silk gown, was Plumpton, the house- 
keeper, fairly radiant with the change that had been 
wrought in the establishment, and beside her was the 
newly reinstated former butler of the mansion, s 
pompous little man, who believed devoutly in’ the 
grandeurs and glories of the Trevalyan family, and 
whose past year had been spent in an unsuccessful 
attempt at innkeeping in a neigbouring village. 

‘Lhe old hall, wainscoted with oak as black as 
ebony, with an oaken floor polished like glass, was 
festuoned fancifully with holly and evergreens—the 
work of good Mrs. Plumptoa. 

Giralda, astonished at the strangespectacle before 
her guze, moved nearer to the marquis, who drew 
her arm gently within his, and leaning on his: nvas- 
sive gold-leaded staff, conducted her into the hall. 

“So you are back again, Black,” was the- uncere- 
monious speech of his lordship, as he came to a halt. 
“Tam glad to see you. All the old servants: too. 
Let things go on as they used to. You will always 
look for orders to my niece, Miss Arevalo, who will 
be the mistress of my establishment.” 

Having thus made the servants of his household 
acquainted with their young mistress, his lordship 
conducted the maiden into the drawing-room, the 
door of which stood invitingly ajar. 

The apartment, of which, previous to her depar- 
ture for London, Giralda had had but a glimpse, was 
long and low, with an oaken ceiling, richly carved 
and groined. Five long windows to the east opened 
upon u terrace, but were now closed and curtained 
with ample folds of amber satin, which fellin lus- 
trous waves upon the floor. ‘The chandeliers; with 
a forest of wax candies, shed a full and glowing 
light. The wide polished grate held a blazing fire, 
the red rays of which streamed out upon the amber 
satin furniture, now freed from brown Holland cover- 
ings, and upon the handsome carpet and rug. An 
easy-chair and a sofa were drawn up to the fire, 
tempting the returned travellers to a luxurious rest. 





The contrast between the late gloom and decay 
was striking. Giralda felt warmed to the very depths 
of her lonely little heart by the change, and a bright 
smile chased the look of weariness from her features. 
Even the marquis looked cheered and pleased, al- 
though the change was due only to the orders he 
had left with the housekeeper on the day of his 
departure. 

“This is something like it!” he said, warming 
his hands over the red blaze, with an air of content- 
ment. “ What's that rascal Rigby staring at ?” he 
asked abruptly, catching sight of his bewildered valet 
in the hall. “ He’s surprised,eh? They'll all be 
surprised before I get through.” ~~ 

At this moment the housekeeper entered, annouuc- 
ing that dinner was almost ready, and that she would 
accompany Giralda to her room, whither the young 
lady’s maid and luggage had preceded her. 

The maiden withdrew at once with the worthy 
dame to her own chamber, the renovated and brigh- 
tened aspect of which pleased her. The little maid 
had unpacked the scanty luggage, and was now 
seated by the fire, awaiting her young mistress. 

“ Let me attend upon you to-day, miss,” urged 
Mrs. Plumpton, eagerly. “If you would dismiss 
that child to the servant's hall, I would dress you!” 

Giralda perceived that the good woman desired a 
private interview, and dismissed her maid at once. 

“ Did you ever see such a change, miss?” ejacu- 
lated the housekeeper, as soon as the door had closed 
behind the Welsh girl. “Six servants, besides the 
butler, the coachman, and the cook! And it’s all 
your doings, miss! I knew when I saw your pretty 
face come into this house that you would bring us 
good luck! The old daysare coming back again, and 
my lord will.act like a Christian instead of a wild 
bear! I never thought to see this day!” 

She looked at Giralda between sntiles and tears. 

“My lord wrote me a letter yesterday,” she con- 
tinued, ‘“‘and told me you were no longer his secre- 
tary and companion, but his heiress to whatever he 
has power to leave away from his nephew. And you 
are his lordship’s niece? That accounts for your 
strange likeness to the Trevalyans which puzzled me 
from the first. The folks of the village recognised 
you as a Trevalyan at church.” 

Giralda brushed out her rings of hair in silence. 

The housekeeper took the brush from the young 
lady’s hand, and gently plying it, resumed: 

“T think my lord has been so miserly just to be 
eccentric. He hasn’t seemed to have any interest in 
anything since poor Master Geoffrey died. Butall that 
is to be changed. The plate is Ordered down from 
the Londo: bark, and we are to have company and 
grand times again. - But, Miss Arevalo,” she con- 
cluded, in a lower tone, “you won't forget to speak 
in behalf of poor Master Geoffrey, will you ?” 

“No, I will not forget, Mrs. Plumpton,” was the 
gentle response. “I Will do all I can to soften Lord 
‘Trevalyan’s - heart towards: his poor nephew ; but I 
have a hard task before me!” she added, sighing. 

“T have left the poor lad’s picture on your wall to 
remind you of your promise,” said the old house- 
keeper. “I would die happy if I could only see that 
mystery of the attempted murder cleared up, and 
Master Geoffrey, with a wifeand children, within these 
old walls. I can’t help feeling, somehow, that he is 
living, and will be back some day. God help him 
then, unless his uncle’s heart is softened befure he 
comes!” 

The worthy woman's tears blinded her, and she did 
not see the emotion her words had called to Giralda’s 
face. , 

“You have more to contend with than you may 
think, in speaking for Master Geoffrey, Miss: Are- 
valo,”. remarked Mrs. Plumpton, after'a pause. “ Lord 
Adlowe hates his cousin! If Master Geoffrey were to 
eome back, Lord Adlowe would never come into 
the Trevalyan estates, and he thinks more of them 
than he does of his own soul! He’s perjured him- 
self more than once, to my thinking, and there's 
worse things he would do, rather than remain 
poor. Beware of him, miss. He’s a terribly bad 
man !” 

By this time Giralda’s simple toilette was completed, 
and it was time to descend to the drawing-room. 
With a kind word, that went to the housckeeper’s 
heart, she withdrew from her chamber. 

“Tamin my rightful position in the home of my 
ancestors,” thought the maiden, as she slowly des- 
cended the stairs. “Lord Trevalyan little dreams 
of the right I have tocall him uncle! He will make 
me heiresg to his savings—mistress of his home— 
the entertainer of his friends! He will love me and 
cherish me. But in the hour he discovers my iden- 
tity—if he should ever discover it—I shall be thrust 
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ont as an unclean thing! I must not be discovered! 
Discovery would bring ruin upon my parents and 
my brothers! Discovery would bring disgrace and 
death!” and she shudlered. “ By this time papa 
knows where Iam. He thinks of me in my perilous 
position with fear and trembling! If I should fail! 
Oh, I cannot, dare not, must not fail! Every energy 
must be devoted to the great end of reconciling those 
two—unele and nephew. Every hour must see 
some gain in my influence over Lord Trevalyan, 
whom already I love !” 

She opened the door of the drawing-room, and 
entered the old lord's presence. 

(To be continued.) 
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FACETIZ. 


A CuIsEL.— Why is a sculptor at work on a marble 
bust of the authoress of “Lost and Saved,” like a cor- 
porate town in Oxfordshire? Because he’s Chipping 
Nortou.—Fun. 

A-weEEL.—We are not quite sure whether the best 
term to apply to those who have rub mad on the sub- 
ject of velucipedes, is not “cranky.”— Fun. 

QUITE ANOTHER. 

Funny Passenger (the conversation turning on the hard 
life of the horses): “ Ah, I see you're not a believer 
in the transmigration of souls!” 

Driver: “Well, I don’t kuow, sir. For my part I 
likes ’em fried in the usual way !"—Punch. 

WHEEZY DoEs 1T.—It is difficult to estimate the 
full extent of the suffering caused by our variable 
climate. Harvest reports state that iu some parts of 
the country even the wheat is “ hasky.”—Fun. 

THE latest edition of the Queen’s Messenger: “ The 
True Story of Lady Byron’s Life,” by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

Wuy did the Americans lose the boat race: Be- 
cause they did not pull “half hard” (Harvard) 
evough.— Will 0" the Wisp. 

Movine.—A man in the country says that he 
moved so often during one year that whenever a 
covered waggon stopped at his gate his chickens 
would fall on their ks and hold up their feet in 
order to be tied and thrown in. 

A GENTLEMAN met a half-witted lad on the road, 
and placing in one of his hands a sixpence and a 
penny, asked him which of the two he would choose. 
The lad replied he would not be greedy, he would 
take the smallest. 

AFTER THE DANCE. 
Charles. 

Tell me, Laura; why that sadness ? 
Tell me why that look of care? 
Why has fled that look of gladness 

That thy face was wont to wear? 
Laura. 








Charles, ’tis useless to dissemble ; 
Well my face may wear a frown, 

For I've lost my largest hairpin, 
And my chignon’s coming down! 


SEVERE ON YOUNG TIMPKINS, WHO IS RAISING A 
MOUSTACHE. 

His Sister (an-accomplished tease): ‘‘ A razor! Oh, 
Charlie, think of your good father and mother. Sui- 
cide at your age? Give me the razor. What can 
have induced you to purchase it ?” 

A SHARP BOY. 

“Pas,” said a little boy, “ought the teacher to 
flog me for what I did not du?” 

“ Certainly not, my boy,” replied the fathor. 

“Well,” said‘ the little fellow, “he did to-day, 
when I didu’t do my sum.” 

TIT FOR TAT. 

A traveller by "bus to London had contracted to 
pay 1s. for his fare to the Bank. On arriving at the 
Flower Pot, in Bishopsgate Street, the couductor 
opened the door and said: 

“Ve goes no furder, sir.” 

“Why, you told me,” said the other, “that you 
went to the Bank.” 

* Ve call this the Bank, sir.” 

“ Qh, very well,” said the passenger, giving him 
sixpence ; “I call that a shilling.” 

The fellow was so taken aback that he could no! 
say a word, only calling out to the driver: . 

“TI say, Bill, if that ere chap bean’t a runi-on, I'l! 
be blowed.” 

ELEGANT WRITING. 

A Lancashire journal, describing a confusion «t 
the railway after a peoples’ holiday at Altun ‘lowers, 
says :— 

But for the humane and herculunean efforts of 
Lord Shrewsbury there would have been disaster.” 

Herculanean is a noble word, and we compliment 
the Vesuvian narrator, who had probably had # divp 
of the crater.”—Punch. 
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A DoustFruL CoMPLIMENT.—A young lady in com- 
pauy with a right reverend prelate consented, after 
along and coy resistance, to be led to the piano. 
When she sang, it was so badly that, as she finished, 
no one was found with sufficient heroism to express 
to the fair executant the collected thanks of the av- 
ditors. In this strait his lordship arose, and crossing 
the room, said, with sweetest smile: “Thank you, 
Miss-——, very particularly. Another time, when 
you say you can’t sing, we shall all know how to be- 
lieve you.” 

TuE PHILOSOPHER AND THE Foou.—Two men, 
the one a philosopher and the other a fool, were 
in the service of the same master, and both slept in 
the same bed, the philosopher on the outside. Ono 
morning, having overslept themselves, the master 
eoming with a whip flogged the philosopher, who 
happened to be the nearest to his entrance into the 
room. “This I will avoid another time,” said the 
philosopher to himself. On the next night, therefore, 
he changed sides with the fool. In the morning! 
they again transgressed, and the master came to | 
chastise them, but reflecting that he had before 
whipped the man that was cearest, he thought it but 
just the other should feel his displeasure ; he went 
to the other side of the bed, and the blows fell again 
upon the philosopher ; thus confirming the general 
truth— the wisest cannot avoid their fate.’ 


“LET HIM SQUEAL,” 


The beautiful town of Manchester, Vermont, so 
pleasantly situated at the foot of Equinox Moun- 
tain, is celebrated for two very fine hotels, the 
Vanderbilt and Equinox; also, though of less preten- 
sions, the Vermont House, kept, at the time of my 
story, by George St—e. George was a character 
considerably deaf, especially when he did not want 
to hear. Rallying him one day on his abilty to hear 
or not to hear, he told me under promise of never 
telling, the following story : 

When a young man, he worked on a farm for a | 
stingy old farmer in an adjoining town. On leaving 
him, a balance of six shillings was due to George for | 
wages. Having called repeatedly for his money | 
the old man had some excuse for not paying. A sow | 
of the old man’s had a litter of pigs, consisting of four, 
ove of them, which is generally the case, being a 
small runt, as they call them. George told the man 
that he would take a pig for his money ; the old man | 
said he might have the small one. George jumped | 
in the pen, and seized the largest pig. The old man 
shouted : 

“Take the small one!” 

“Let him squeal,” said George ; “I can hold him.” 

Old man, excited: 

“'l'ake the small one!” 

“T’'ll risk his biting,” replied George. 

Old man, desperate, and as loud as he could below: 

“ Take the small one!” 

“Let him squeal; I cam hold him,” answered 
George. 

“Take him along, you deaf idiot; I can’t make 
you hear anything.” 

George carried off his pig in triumph. 

MAXIM FOR THE MiLLIon.—Action should follow 


thought. No farmer can plough a field by turning it 
ever in his mind.—Fuu. 








WINCHESTER T wiGs. 

The antiquities of the City of Winchester may 
have some interest for the autumnal excursionist. 
In the school-room of the celebrated college there 
his eye will be attracted by the following legend, 
pictorially illustrated, intended to admonish the 
ueophyte, or fresh boy : 

“ Aut disce aut discede; manet sors tertia: cwdi.” 

Winchester Scliool, everybody Knows, was founded 
by William of Wykeham. But our forefathers, in 
his day, were particular how they spelt their names. 
May we not conjecture that the founder of the above- 
named. seat of learning: was, when called by his 
right name, William: of Whack’em ?—Punch. 


A Necro, on a trial in Philadelphia, for stealing, 
putin the plea. of insanity. To prove this, it was 
said he might have stolen the big: rooster, but he 
only took the small chickens. 


NURSERY RHYME ON BYRON—BY MADAME HARRIET 
BitECHER STOWE: 
Fee, faw, fum, 
I’ve found out tike crime of an Englishmun’;; 
Tho’ he and his sister are buried and dead, 
I'll grind their bones to make my bread. 
THE WAY TO OBTAIN A FREE RIDE. 
“Plaze, sir,” said . countryman to @ traveller; | 
“would yez be so obla iging as to take me greatcoat 
here to Boston wit’ yez ?” “ Yes,” said the man in 
the wagon; “ but how y vill you get it again?” 
“ Oh, that’s aisy, so it is,” said the countryman, 





“Tl remain inside uy it.” 


A MAN courting a young woman was interro- 
gated by her father as to his occupation. “I am 
® paper-hanger upon a large scale,” he replied. 
He married the girl, and turned out to be a bill- 
sticker. ; 

“No, Biddy,” said Patrick to his wife, “ you 
never catch a lie coming out of my mouth.” “You 
my well say that,” replied Biddy ; “‘ they fly out so 
fast that you can't catch ’em.” 

CuIGNons will be higher than ever next month— 
some of them half-way up Mont Blanc.—Judy. 

THERE is a time when we content ourselves with 
sitting at the window to see other people pass, and 
this is about the earliest symptom of middle age. 
The window which is the most eligible for this pur- 
pose is the old beau-window. 

A Most Decipep Case or Comrnc Down.—In 
a case heard in one of the London police courts, a few 
days ago, the name of the defendant was Anne 
Boleyn, and on being asked how she came by her 
name, she replied, “ that she believed she came down 
from Henry the Eighth.” 








MEMORY. 


Lire has a thousand haunted glens 
Where troops of fairies hide, 

And every breeze that sweeps the sea 
Bears o’er the silver tide 

A host of barques, whose snowy sails, 
Like falling drops of rain, 

Catch hues of sunshine from the past, 
And send them back again. 


The softest whisper of the wind 
That stirs the budding bough, 

Is haunted by some gentle voice, 
Some half-forgotten vow, 

That, like a chime of merry bells, 
Once heard—a sad refrain— 

By every nook in memory’s halls 
Is echoed back again ; 


The smallest ripple ou a stream 
Or song-note of a bird ; 

Each rustle of a falling leaf 
By autumn breezes stirred ; 

The music of the gentle raiu, 
As murmurs in @ shell 

Tells of its home, the sea, so those 
Of happier moments tell. 


Ah, yes! a thousand haunted glens 
Are found on every side ; 
Not one but holds some treasured things 
In its lone vistas wide ; 
And every bark that leaves the shore 
To breast life’s sea of tears, 
Bears precious freight, some sparkling gems, 
Born of the passing years. H. L. F. 


GEMS. 


‘THERE is as much greatuess of mind in the own- 
ing of a good turn as in the doing of it; and we 





| in the first six months of 1867. 


to throw himself on his back with legs distended 
would be almost an iustinctive impulse and in that 
position he could easily maintain himself without an 
effort, especially if accustomed to the water. It is 
the terrible characteristic of these seizures that the 
victim goes down iustantly, aud without a struggle. 
This is disposed to attribute, not to the stiffening of 
a limb, but to cramp of the respiratory muscles by 
which.the expansion of the lungsis checked, or the 
air-chords expelled ; thus deprived of its buoyancy, 
the body sinks. Swimming undoubtedly pnts a con- 
siderable strain on these muscles, and there is a plau- 
sibility in the theory, though it is difficult to ascer- 
tain the truth with certainty. 





STATISTICS. 

Cuttivated Lanp tn Irevanp.—The Irish agri- 
cultural returns show an increase under crops this 
year of 27,872 acres. There is a large decrease 
in oats (16,857 acres), but, on the other hand, 
34,591 acres more than last year of barley are 
reported. The green crops cover about the same 
area as last year. In live stock there is an increase 
of 2,545 horses, 80,998 cattle, and 210,215 pigs. 
Sheep, however, show a decrease of 253,338. The 
total estimated value of live stock is 34,911,360/., 
being an increase of 530,944/. over last year. 

Exports oF MacHINERY. —During the six months 
ending June 30, this year, the value of the machinery 
exported was 1,472,572/., as compared with 1,269,756/. 
in the corresponding period of 1868, and 1,390,216. 
In these totals the 
shipments for June figured for 315,4231., against 
269,138/. in Juae, 1868, and’ 299,786/. in June, 1867. 
The increase observable in this year’s figures arose 
in the shipments to Russia, Belgium, and Australia. 
Thus the value of the machinery exported to Russia 
in the first half of this year was 189,)33/., against 
118,464/, and 151,845/. respectively; to Belgium, 
94,468/., against 68,970/. and 77,924/; and to Aus- 
tralia, 102,740/., against 43,895/. and 38,3061. There 
has also been some increase this year in the value 
of the exports to Holland, Egypt, British India, &c. ; 
but, on the other hand, the demand fer British ma- 
chinery appears to have decreased as regards Prauce 
and Spain. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prince Naporeon has thanked the Cobden Club 
for electing him houorary member, and expressed 
sympathy with the objects of tie club itself. 

THE expedition to the North Pole, directed by M. 
Gustave Lambert, is unable to set out, the necessary 
funds not having been contributed. 

From a return presented to the New Zealand Par- 
liament it appears that during the year ending June, 
1869, 260 rebels were killed. 

ALTHOUGH the season on tlhe whole has been so 
unpropitions, the sub-tropical gardening in Battersea 


must no more force @ requital out of season thau be Park, has proved success/ul. 


wanting in it. 


Srxcerity is like travelling in a plain, beaten 


road, which commonly brings a man sooner to his 
journey’s end than by-ways, in which meu often lose 
themselves. j 

Lz us never forget that every station in life is 
necessary: that each deserves our respect ; that not 
the station itself, but the worthy fulfilment of its 
duties, does honour to a. man. 

A Bap Hasrr.—Out of any one hundred men you 


A RUMOUR is current in Paris that the Emperor 
will abdicate when the Priuee Imporial attains the 
age of fourteen. 

Warsaw is to be converted into a fortress of the 


| first rank. General Todleben, the defender of Se- 


bastopol, will be charged with the execution of the 
design. 
Oysters.—The loss of oysters in the oyster beds 


| at Areachon, due to the coincidence of the extra- 


rau against you will find ninety-five worrying | 


themselves into a low spirits and indigestion, about 
troubles that will never come. 

BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT :—Some one has remarked 
“The heart of woman. draws to itself the love of 
others as the diamond driaks-upthe sun’s rays, only 
to return them with a tenfold strengh and tender- 
ness of beauty.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Swimmers’ Cramp.—Every summer brings in its 
sad list of drownings from cramp, and this season 
they have been rather more numerous than usual. 
The real nature of the muscular paralysis which sud- 
denly sinks even the strongest and most expert 
swimmers without a moment’s warning is necessarily 
very much a mattor of conjecture. ‘The result is in 
the’ majority of cases fatal, and even where the 
sufferer is saved, the shock followed by insensibility, 
prevents him from clearly remembering the symp- 
tions. According to the common theory the cramp 
seizes the swimmer’s | Though disabled for the 
moment from swimmipg there is no reason why a 
man with cramp in his leg should not float; indeed, 





ordinary low tides and the exceptional heat of the 
10th, 11th, and 12th of July last, is estimated at 
1,2900,000f., or close upon 50,0002. 

JamEs RicHARDSON, the private in the Grevadicr 
Guards who deserted his post while on duty on the 
north terrace of Windsor Castle about a fortnight 
ago, was captured within eiglt und forty hours, awl 
has been sentenced to be imprisoned 168 days, 
and to be marked with the letter ** D.” 

AN institution has been added to those now ex- 
isting in the Church of England, the object of which 
is “to afford to the workiug clergy opportunities of 
refreshment to body and soul at the lowest reason- 
able cost.” The iustitutionis near Malvern, aud the: 
Rev. James Skiuner, M.A., vicar of Newlands, has 
been appointed warden proviso illy. 

Tue PuBiic Recorps.—T he deputy-keeper of the 
public records reports that the six volumes published 
in 1868 of the chronicles and memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the middle ages make a 
total of 92 volumes, and that more than 20,000 copies 
of these volumes have been sold, and more’ than 
3,000 copies have been presented to home, foreign 
and colonial libraries. This great nativaal publicatio: 
has materially contributed to the assistance of his- 
torical inquiries. Nineteen more volumes are now iv 
the press. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Farry.—Old postage-stamps are not saleable. 
Misery.—Our advice to you is: ‘‘ Work harder and sigh 


less.” 

Aases.—Keep truth for your motto and guide, and you 
will be the guiner in the end. 

PreL*@ Moss.—A letter addressed tothe lady, Piccadilly 
or Highgate, will reach her through the post-office. 

Rocer.—Choose always the way that seems best, how 
rotigh soever it may be; custom will render it easy and 
agreeable, 

D. G.—It is absolutely necessary that a dress coat 
should be worn by a gentleman at a ball; of course, his 
other apparel should be “ dress”’ also. 

RokEewoop.—Te alleviate a cough, take equal parts of 
syrup of poppies, oxymel of squills, and simple oxymel. 
Mix, and take a teaspoonful occasionally. 

Henry.—l1. 148, Piccadilly, or Gunnersbury Park, Eal- 
ing. 2. Pronounce the words as if spelled ** Kivi nine” 
aud “ Tryo,.” 

Makia.—Envy is littleness of soul which cannot see be- 
yond a certain point, and if it does not occupy the whole 
space, feels itself excluded. 

A Law Cierx.—You write a very good hand. There is 
now to be purchased at most chemists’ shops, for a few 
pence, Perry’s Ink Extractor, which will remove ink from 
parchment as well as from paper linen, &c. 

ErurL.—The youngest son’s children are his next of 
kin. In default of children and in the event of intestacy, 
the father of the intestate would take the whole, if the 
deceased left no widow. Your handwriting is good. 

Aw OLD ReapEr.—You cannot removea tumour without 
surgical assistance. Apply at once to a hospital surgeon, 
who will, in all probability, cure you without much pain, 
and remember delays are dangerous, especially in such 
cases. 

Home Sweey Home.—Why not put your powers of di8- 
cernment and your ardent longings to the test? If you 
are in earnest you need sigh no more. You can render to 
yourself more efficient aid than it is in our power to be- 
stow. 

A Constant REaDER.—Ta*e less sleep, rise early, and 
inhale the morning air, use the cold bath, anid take some 
tonic medicine, which you can purchase at a chemist’s. 
Correspondents should use a more definite signature 
than the one by which you have written to us. 

C. G. S.—The height of Salisbury Cathedral is as fol- 
lows: To the top of the side aisles, 44ft. ; to ‘ow; 
of the church, 87ft.; to the ridge of the roof, 115ft.; to 
the summit of the spire, 404ft. 2. The tower and spire 
of Chichester Cathedral are 300ft. high. 

Sea Birp.—We are sorry we cannot accommodate you 
with the precise receipt for which you write. There is a 
mode of imitating ground glass by dabbing putty upon 
the glass with the fingers. Fhe touch should be light and 
even. 

Marx.—The term subaltern is applied to all commis- 
sioned officers in the British army below the rank of cap- 
tain. A subaltern is not considered eligible to hold the 
appointment of aide-de-camp until he has been with his 
regiment at least one year. 

Leau.—The species of reed used in making the Nile 
boats was that called papyrus, so valuable in ancient 
times for its stalk, of which paper was made. Great 
pains was taken with the cultivation o’ the plant, and 
the right of selling it belonged to the king, so that it 
formed a part of the State. 

Pexcy.—The “ Alexandrian Codex” is a manuscript of 
the whole Bible in Greek, said to have been written by a 
lady named Thecla, in the sixth century, and to have be- 
longed to the Patriarch of Alexandria in 1098. It was 
presented to Charles I. of England, in 1628, by Cyrillus 
Lascaris, Patriarch of Constantinople. It was placed in 
the British Museum in 1753, and was printed in facsimile, 
1786-1821. 

Lucy.—The terms Troubadowrs and Trowveres are derived 
from the French troubar and trouver, to find or invent. 
‘They were the poets of the middle ages (from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth century). The former flourished in the 
south of France and north of Spain, and used the Langue 
d'oc (that is oe for owi, yes); the latter flourished in the 
north of France, and used the Langue d’oil (that is, oil for 
owi). The Troubadours produced romances, yet excelled 
chiefly in lyric poetry. The Trouveres excelled in ro- 
mances, several of which are extant, as the “‘ Brut D’dAn- 
gleterre” and the ‘‘ Row,” by Wace; the romance of the 








“Rose,” by Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meung. 
The Troubadours were usually accompanied by Jongleurs, 
who sang their masters’ verses with the accompaniment 
of the guitar. 

Hersert.—Your handwriting is good, and suitable for 
a merchant's office. We are sorry to observe that your 
letter contains an error in orthography. 

New Zeatanp.—Bodmin, in Cornwall, is an inland town. 
You can get from Monmouth to Gloucester and then on 
to Bodmin via Bristol and Exeter, by railway, the jour- 
ney through. 

R. J. WaKEFIELD.—We are not acquainted with the 
“trap” about which you write. You are, doubtless, 
aware that camphor, spirits of phor, or a d tion of 
tobacco are good specifics against moths. 

AusTraLasia.—The examinations to be 





by can- 


| didates for the situations of gangers and tide-waiters em- 


brace: Handwriting and orthography, arithmetic (in- 
cluding vulgar and decimal fractions), English composi- 
tion, geography, and English history. ‘The limitation of 
age is from 20 to 25. Your handwriting will do. 

C. Hazert.—We believe the office in question to be 
sound. You should, however, ascertain the reason why 
no answer has been forwarded to your letter. In suc 
days as these it will be well, also, to watch for the report 
of the half-yearly or annual meeting, and then to “ com- 
pare notes.” We never reply by post. 


C. A.—Your handwriting needs improvement. The in- 
gredients you refer to can be procured at a chemist’s. 
You must not allow the dye to get upon your skin. The 

lumpness of your hands is irremediable. Possibly, the 
coarseness of which you cémplain arises frcm weakness 
and fatigue. Take a small quantity of the infusion of 
quassia two or three times a day. ’ 

H. W-—The stamp duty is correct. We can hardly give 
an opinion as to the removal of the buildings without a 
perusal of the document. Though not expressly men- 
tioned there may be some covenant which, by implica- 
tion, provides for their preservation. You had better 
show your lease to some judicious friend and with him 
discuss its terms. 


TO A FALSE LOVER. 


Oh, that my memory could efface 
Thine image graven there ! 

And yet my misery loves to trace 
Those features ever dear. 

I still would cherish in my soul, 
As my most sacred right, 

That angel form whose sweet control 
Thrilled me with love’s delight. 


Aye, thou dost take my hand in thine 
And press it to thy heart ; 
And vow by every name divine 
That we shall never ee. 
And thou dost seal each loving word 
With kisses warm and free ; 
That pledge, thus sealed, which angels heard, 
Is sacred still to me. 


Did I but dream these precious things ? 
Were they all false and vain? 
Are they but my imaginings— 
The figments of the brain ? 
Then where is truth—where may I find 
The gem of honest love ? 
Where, where, among all woman kind, 
May I its virtue prove ? J.J. 


Epwarp.—Amen is an ancient Hebrew word, meaning 
true, faithful, certain, at the end of a prayer ; it implies 
so be it’; at the termination of acreed,so itis. Itisused 
in the Jewish and Christian assemblies at the conclusion 
of prayer. 

J. Wxston.—Banneret isa dignity between baron and 
knight, conferred by the king under the royal standard ; 
it was created in England in 1360, and renewed by Henry 
VII. in 1485. It was discontinued from the reign of 
Charles I., but was revived ny George IIL in the person 
of Sir William Erskine, in 1764, 

SunscerBer.—Not being acquainted minutely with your 
taste, we find a difficulty in the recommendation of a 
book of the description to which you refer. Writers 
seldom confine their comic powers to the delineation of 
one sex peculiarly. If Jerrold’s portraiture of Mrs. 
Caudle makes us roar, there is alsoa deep fund of humour 
in the quaint sayings of her spouse. 

CaroLine.—From the earliest time Good Friday has 
been held as a solemn fast in remembrance of the cruci- 
fixion of our Saviour on Friday, a.p. 33. It appellation 
of good appears to be peculiar to the Church o! gland. 
Our Saxon forefathers denominated it Long Friday, on 
account of the great length of the offices and fastings en- 
joined on this day. 

Conrap.—Amnesty means a general pardon for 
disturbances; it was first granted by Thrasbulus, the 
Athenian patriot, after expelling the y tyrants with 
the assistance of only thirty friends, nc. 403. Acts of 
amnesty were passed after the Civil War in 1651, and after 
the two rebellions in England in 1715 and 1745. Napoleon 
the Third, after his victorious campaign in Italy, granted 
an amnesty to all political offenders in 1859. 

Mary.—‘Alexandrines,” verses of twelve syllables, were 
first written by Alexander of Paris, about 1164, and named 
after him. ‘The last line of the Spenserian stanza is an 
Alexandrine. In Pope’s Essay on Criticism, this verse is 
thus happily oy ed : 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow 
length along. 
The longest 
is Drayton's Polyolbion, published in 1612. 

Justix.—The word “almanac” is derived from the 
Arabic al-manah, to count. The tians computed 
time by instruments. The Al drtans had al 
Log calenders were anciently im use. In the British 
Museum and universities are curious specimens af early 
almanacs. Michael Nostradgmus, the celebrated astro- 
loger, wrote an almanac in, — of Merlin, 1556. The 
principle foreign almanaas-gre- A de Prance, 


litical 





“> 


glish poem wholly in Alexandrine verse | 





first published in 1699, and the Almanack de Gotha, 1764, 
The stamp duties on English nacs was abolished ix 
1834, since which time they have been innumerable. 
Lavin1a.—The French word ensemble is a term applied 
to music in parts when the several performers appear to 
be so animated by one and the same feeling, that the 
whole is given with that perfect smoothness both as re- 
— and style, so as to leave nothing farther to be 
sired. 


Z. A.—The writing is fair ——. You would require 
much influence to obtain a clerkship in a bank. The 
salary of a junior is about sixty pounds perannum. Out 
of regard for you we abstain from Peer any mixture 
to lighten the colour of your hair, being convinced that if 
you attempt to interfere with nature’s arrangements in 
the matter, the laugh will be in a very different quarter 
to your present anticipation. 

J. J.—Black Rod, the usher belonging to the order of 
the garter is so called from the black rod he carries in 
his hand; it hasa gold lion at the top, and is borne by 
the sovereign's chief gentleman usher, instead of the 
mace, at the Feast of St. George at Windsor, instituted 
in 1849. He also keeps the door when a chapter of the 
order is sitting, and during the sessions of parliament 
attends the House of Lords. 


Marian.—There is one in the world who feels for him 
who is sada keener pang than he feels for himself ; there 
is one to whom reflected joy is better than that which 
comes direct ; there is one who rejoices more in another's 
honour, more than in any which is one’s own; there is 
one on whom another's excellences shed no beam but that 
of delight ; there is one who loses all sense of self in the 
sentiment of kindness and devotion to another ; that one 
is woman. e ‘ 

Jusrice.—You cannot legally detain the child for her 
mother’s debt. The recovery of the debt can be sought 
by summons in the county court. But, under the cir- 
cumstances, and until the mother is mt in her de- 
mand for her.daughter, there is no harm in your keeping 
the child if she elects to remain with you. As long as 
she does so remain, however, you are bound to treat her 
with kindness andcare.  . 

W. P. Trueman favours us with a long epistle upon the 
unsatisfactory manner in which many modern houses are 
built, and he gives us no fewer than thirteen directions, 
all of which must be observed if we would not be “taken 
in.” W. P.T. says that one of the great frauds of the 
day are houses which are ‘‘ built to sell, to let, and not 
to lasts dwellings.” We are afraid, however, that if we 
studied our friend’s directions in the most earnest man- 
ner, we should still feel the necessity of employing a sur- 
veyor and a solicitor, were we about to purchase, unless, 
indeed, W. P. T. were then at our side. 

A Constant Reaper (Burnley).—Although we have 
read of the gutta percha solution, we have never seen any 
of it used for map varnishing. e it that such a 
varnish would be too opaque for the gaspone. Thearticle 
is not known to the t houses. Try a spirit varnish 
made for the purpose; and sold at about eighteenpence 
per pint. Before vi ive three coats of size, 
and manipulate in a place free from dust- You can pro- 
cure the materials at a respectable oilman's shop. How- 
ever, if yon gyetes to make experiments with gutta 

roha, you will find that it is soluble in sulphide of car- 
— spirits of turpentine, and benzine. 

Fuorence, tall, mek , dark hair, light complexion, 
dark blue eyes, an looking. Respondent must be 
respectable and mid . 


S. Bricnutman.—From the manner in which you have 
framed your question we assume that there are no chil- 
dren of the marriage. If this be so the widow is entitled 
to half the property, and the father of the intestate to 
the remaining half. The fa being alive the brothers 
have no claim. ‘ 

LILu1£, twenty-one, 5 ft. 4} in., tall, dark hair and eyes, 
fair complexion, and a chee disposition. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, good looking, about twenty-five, well 
educated, and in easy circumstances. 

A Warm-HEARTED YoRKSHIRE Lass would be glad te 
correspond with a view to matrimony. Respondent must 
be kind and warm-hearted, and must send his carte 4 
visite. 

Sopuy ayp Rosz.—‘‘S * dark, tempered, 
and will have money on the death of a maiden aunt. Ke- 
spondent must be about twenty-two, dark, with an “in- 
teresting look,” and inaffluent circumstances. ‘“‘ Rose, 
blue eyes, fair hair, and good temper. Respondent must 
be dark, amiable, :ond of music, and in easy circum- 
gtances. 

Lucr L., eighteen. tall, fair complexion, light brown 
hair, dark blue eyes, very lively tion,,and tho- 
roughly good. Respondent must be a tradesman that 
woud make her a loving husband. 

Youne Hopervt, twenty-three, moderate income, 5ft. 

in., dark. The young lady to be possessed of good 
family connections and a loving disposition. 

Epwarp would be glad to exchange cartes with 
** Lizzie,” whose communication ap in our uum- 
ber for 2lst August. ( is good looking, has dark 
whiskers, moustache, and hair, and is a tradesman 1m 
good position. 








*,* Now Ready, Vou. XII. of Tue Lonpon Reapst. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the TrtLz and Inpex to Vou. XII. Price 0x8 
Penny. 


Part LXXVI., ror Sepremses;, 1s Now Reavy. Pxic# 





N.B.—CorRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THRIR Lars 
To THE Eprtor or “Tuer Low pow Reaper,” 334, Straud, 


+4t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Maate 
seripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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